..The Questions of the Year: 


WAR TENSION—How Long? 


SCANDALS—How Big? 
DEPRESSION—When? 
DRAFT—How Many? 
TAXES—How High? 

NEXT PRESIDENT— = ita 
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Count on me |” 


You shouldn’t count chic kens before they are hatched—nor can you always 


count on them after they are hatched, for the world holds many risks for a baby 

chick. But today one of the greatest of these risks, coccidiosis, a deadly 

poultry disease, can be virtually eliminated by MEGASUL® Nitrophenide, a drug 

developed by Lederle Laboratories Division of American Cyanamid Company. 
MEGASUL, supplied in commercial chicken feeds, helps build up practically 

complete immunity to coccidiosis. Its use is now helping poultrymen to raise 

bigger flocks of meatier, healthier birds. And this means more eggs as well 

as higher quality poultry for millions of consumers. MEGASUL is another 

Cvyanamid deve lopment that is helping the farmer to do a better job of 

feeding the nation. 
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Materials for animal husbandry—One of the many fields served by Cyanamid 
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What decides wages ? 


What you and I produce 





HERE IS ONE RULE OF NATURE that all the 
governments, laws, unions and contracts cannot 
» change: a man can be paid only out of what he pro- |, | PRODUCTION PER MAN-HOUR $1.73 

| duces, and the more he produces the more he can earn. $1.68 








_ AND, that line “Factory wage per man-hour,” 
'shown in the chart at right, has gone up and up 
‘only as American business has put better and better 
| machines to team up with American workers. 
Machines help the worker produce more and so 
| earn more. 


And machines can come only from the savings of 
» investors—the savings made out of investor profits. 


4 So—profits plus machines plus workers who use | FACTORY WAGE PER MAN-HOUR | 
| them well, equal constantly rising savings and 39} 

| standard of living. Whoever attacks profits is attack- ! L 4 1 i n | 

F ing you, and your family. Never forget it. 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 


Production per man-hour represents the total national 
income produced per man-hour worked by all 
employed persons. Factory wage represents average 
hourly earnings of factory workers, All figures are in 
dollars of 1950 buying power to eliminate price 
changes, and show real purchasing power. 


50¢ 

















Source: Labor's Monthly Survey, American Federation 
of Labor. 
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Holiday. The big, red automobile hur- 
ried along the icy streets that connect 
Independence, Mo., with Kansas City 

The driver pulled up to the curb in 
front of a downtown hotel . . . President 
Truman stepped out of the car, walked 
into the hotel and settled down to enjoy 
one of his favorite pastimes—visiting with 
his old friends. 

He had a chat with Jim Pendergast, 
nephew of old “Boss Tom,” who was 
Harry Truman’s tutor in the rough-and- 
tumble days of Missouri politics . . . He 
visited awhile with Thomas J. Gavin, a 
Kansas City councilman and the presi- 
dent of the Truman Democratic Club... 
He and his friends enjoyed a bowl of 
Ernie Ahlfeldt’s chili . . . Ahlfeldt is the 
district supervisor of the federal alcohol 
tax unit in erg City. 

But for Harry Truman there was little 
enough time in this holiday season for 


the sort of get-together he enjoys . . . He 
had his state of the union message to 
think of, and the new budget . . . He 


and his staff members spent hours de- 
ciding what the President should tell 
Congress and the public at the start of 
the new year. 

There were other things to occupy 
Mr. Truman’s mind, too. . . The threat of 
a steel strike . . . the war in Korea . . . the 
troubles he was having with his plans to 
clean house in his own Administration 

. No one could doubt that Harry Tru- 
man, in his day, had known far happier 
new years than this one. 


Crime and punishment. Whatever the 
President did about scandals, he wouldn't 
be able to keep the subject out of the 
next Congress Members, returning 


to Washington in advance of the session, 
were filled with plans for exposing—and 
eliminating—official misconduct. 

Senator Charles Tobey (Rep.), of New 
Hampshire, thought it might be a good 
idea to make public flogging the penalty 
He was thinking 


for crooked officials . . . 


The March of the News 





HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 





seriously of proposing it to Congress... 
As he put it: 

“No punishment really can be ade- 
quate, but this practice of accepting the 
resignations of those who are caught in 
wrongdoing is childishly inadequate. 

“Let’s revive the whipping post.” 


Mail from home. Government red tape 
is always a good topic of conversation in 
Washington . . . Last week, Rep. Allen 
Oakley Hunter (Rep.), of California, 
was telling this true story as the red-tape 
prize for 1951: 

A young fellow in the Department of 
Agriculture decided last January it would 
be nice if he and- others in his office 
started writing to lonely soldiers in Korea. 

The Agriculture Recreation Committee 
ruled it would have to supervise the 
project, and decided the letters should 
go to the First Marine Division. 

The Marines referred the suggestion 
to the Defense Department. 

The Defense Department said _ it 
would have to have a letter from the 
Agriculture Department authorizing the 
plan. 

It took three months to get that letter 

. By that time no one in the Defense 
Department would take responsibility 
for approving the project. 

The young fellow in the Agriculture 
Department decided to start over 
He wrote a chaplain in Korea asking 
for the names of some soldiers who 
would like mail from America . . . The 
chaplain sent his regrets He could 
not furnish names because of security 
regulations. 


Inflation note. Two thousand econo- 
mists gathered in Boston last week for 
the annual meeting of the American 
Economic Association, to discuss infla- 
tion. 

They found that the traditional regis- 
tration fee—$1— had gone up to $2 since 
the previous meeting. 
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A Million Dividend Checks 





The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company will mail its 
quarterly dividend checks the fif- 
teenth of January to more than a 
million stockholders. 


These are the people who own the 
wires, cables, switchboards, buildings 
and equipment that make your Bell 
telephone service possible. They are 
people in all walks of life, in every 
part of the country, who have invested 
their savings in the telephone business. 

Since World War II the Bell 
System has spent more than six bil- 
lion dollars to improve and extend 


the service. There are nearly fifteen 
million more telephones than six years 
ago. You can talk to more people — 
in more places — more quickly. 

In these critical times, it is fortu- 
nate that the telephone industry could 
obtain the money needed to improve 
and extend the communication system 
which is so important to the armed 
forces, civil defense, office, factory 
and home. 

The cost of providing telephone 
service is much higher than it was six 
years ago. Everyone knows how much 
wages, materials and taxes have gone 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





up. But telephone rates haven't kept 
up with these increases in cost. 

Your telephone company must 
charge enough for its service so that 
the rising cost of wages, taxes and 
materials can be met. 

The public agencies that control 
telephone rates have over the years 
recognized this need for a financially 
strong telephone company able to per 
form its service well. It is essential 
that the company attract the investors 
whose money is required to keep on 
giving this country the best telephone 


service in the world. 
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A MIGHTY POWER FOR THE FUTURE- 
AT YOUR FINGER TIP 


In the home, city apartnent, factory, a hand turns a 
thermostat and heat flows forth—coal was summoned, 
In the vreat plant a hand pulls a switch and the far 
flung assembly line moves—power generated by coal 

has obeyed the command 
And as the day draws toa close, a hand flieks a switeh 
and lights spring up in the face of the growing darkness 


coal has made its answer, 


But bringing America most of its power and heat and 
light is only part of bituminous coal’s great job. Almost 
everything you use in your daily life depends on coal. 
It takes a pound of coal to make every pound of steel. 
Coal helps make your car, your refrigerator, your 
clothes—the newspaper you read—the hundreds of good 


products you enjoy every day. 


Important as coal is today to America’s standard 
of living—tomorrow coal will help make even more 
products for more people. 
92% of America’s entire fuel reserves is coal. It’s good 
to know, in these days when oil is being imported, that 
our great coal reserves guarantee America abundant 


heat, light, and power for centuries to come! 


FOR ECONOMY & AND DEPENDABILITY 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 


TODAY! 






America’s coal companies are the world’s most efficient, 
Unequalled mechanization has raised output per man 
80% sinee 1941, Sueh efleleney—combined with coal’s 
great abundanee HSSUPOS coal LSCTS ol aT dependable 


supply at reasonable costs in the years ahead, 


If you influence the choice of the fuel—to generate 
power for a factory—to heat a home, apartinent o other 


building... its plain common sense to consider these 


important advantages of bituminous coal! 


DOWN-TO-EARTH FACTS ABOUT COAL! 
Lowest-priced fuel almost everywhere! 
Modern automatic equipment cuts labor costs! 


Easiest and safest to store of all fuels! 


-. 


America’s vast reserves make coal’s supply always 
dependable! 


Dependable supply assures price stability! 


YX 


A progressive industry strives constantly to deliver 
an ever better product at the lowest possible price! 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D.C. 
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In the year ahead, judging by all of the present signs: 

Times will be good, probably the best ever. People, generally, will be 
well off. Worries will be few, degree of contentment rather high. 

Men in service, as a rule, will do the real sacrificing. 

Enjoyment, good living, more than ever is to be the national goal. It may 
be that 1952 will be the last full year before a time of reckoning. 














War, big war, is to go on receding as a prospect. 

Peace, however, is not in sight. Truce is the most to expect in Korea. 

Blackmail may be given a big whirl by Communists. 

Russia, in 1952, will try to cash in on U.S. softness. Russia,.poor and 
weak, figures that U.S. will pay high to be let alone. Stalin will try to 
collect during the new year. He figures U.S. is too rich to fight. 





Politics, in fact, will take over from war as 4 main interest, 

Politicians, seeking votes, will want to softepedal unpleasant things, will 
want voters to enjoy Life, forget worries, think that all is well, 

Toughness will not be a U.S. characteristic in 1952. Softness will be, 


stalin, interested in easy picking, may find this his last chance. 


Mr, Truman is to start his final year as President. He will not run again, 
A_new President is to take office on Jan. 20, 1955. 

Fred Vinson will succeed Mr. Truman if the President can arrange it. 

Robert Taft or Dwight Eisenhower may be the Republican choice. 

Vinson vs. Taft or Vinson vs. Eisenhower is the likely line-up. 

Republicans will have their best chance in 20 years. 














Scandals, growing, will hurt the Democrats. High taxes will, too. 

Draft is to bite harder as 1952 wears on. Living costs, already high, will 
rise a little more. All of those things hurt the party in power. 

Communist insults, taken lying down, won't help with voters, either. 

Good times, fear of what change might do will be counted upon by the 
Democrats to override all irritations when voters mark their ballots. What 
happened in 1948 causes Democrats to feel that the country may talk Republican 
in September, but it votes Democratic in November. 

Odds, even so, are on change of parties in 1955. 











Cost of living, to rise a little, will cheapen the dollar a bit more. 
The dollar, probably, still will be a 53-cent dollar. It's that now in 








(over) 
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terms of what it will buy of living-cost items compared with prewar. 
A 52-cent dollar is cheapest to expect. Before Korea it was 58 cents. 
The dollar, by 1953, may start regaining a little value. 








Inflation, in other words, may end in 1952, temporarily. 
Money, gradually, will seem more worth while. Goods and property will seem 





less urgently desirable to hold. Run from money will slow. Farm land, 





probably, will pass its peak in value. New-house prices will level off. 





Interest rates, rising now, are likely to rise further. Mortgage money, 
usually, will cost 5 per cent, not 4 or 4.5. Savings bonds are likely to be 











changed to give a higher return in early years. 
Bonds, generally, will gain somewhat in attractiveness. Stocks will need 





to be purchased with care. Bargains in stocks are less numerous than a year 
ago, opportunities more selective. Dividend payments, over all, are likely to 
be quite stable. Earnings, after taxes, will about equal 195l. 








Spending by Government will be lavish. Outgo in the year to start on 
July 1 will be about 85 billions, compared with 69.5 billions in this year. 

Income will be about 72 billions, against 63.5 billions in this year. 

Deficit is likely to be 15 billions. It will be 6 billions this year. 

Debt of the Federal Government will rise to a new high. Taxes will not be 
raised again to cut into the debt rise that lies ahead. Borrowing by the 
Government will be big in second half, 1952. 








Raises will be widespread in the new year. Wages are still going up. 
Salaries will follow wages. Controls will continue to be flexible. 

Price markups, often, will follow wage increases. 

Prices, however, will be held in restraint by big supplies of most kinds of 





goods. Buyers, in 1952, usually will be able to deal on equal terms with 
sellers. Sellers will need to think of the time when the boom ends. 


Draft is going to be in a rising trend. Universal training is unlikely to 





offer an escape from the draft. Drafted men will serve for 2 years. 
Best advice for youths still is to get as much education as possible prior 
to service, to get into ROTC, to aim at officer status. 








Draft, so far as anyone can foresee, seems to be here to stay. 


Population growth will continue at a rapid rate. U.S. is growing at a rate 





of more than 2.5 million persons a year. Births, again, will approach 4 
million. Marriages, declining slowly since 1946, may decline again. 

One million new youths will reach military age in 1952. 

Population of U.S., by year end, 1952, will be about 158.5 million. 








Armament will flow from U.S. factories in rising volume. 

Arms flow, as it rises in 1952, will add to U.S. strength, give the 
country a basis for more confidence in itself, lower the level of fear. 

U.S., growing strong, can, if it will, talk turkey to Communists. Russia, 
really weak, will need to watch her step as time goes on. 

By 1955, as things are going, this country will be wondering what to do 
with its new strength. The day is passing when U.S. needed to cringe. 
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Your secretary is two people 
(when you soundwrite with AUDOGRAPH ) 


It’s important these days to squeeze 
more working time out of the working 
day. And GRAY AUDOGRAPH accom- 
plishes just that .. . it increases office 
output up to 30%. 

AUDOGRAPH lets your secretary do 
two jobs. She is free to act as your 
executive assistant. Yet because her 
time is better organized, she can slash 


aUEOERAPE 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 U.S. cities. See your 
Classified Telephone Directory under “Dictating Machines.” 
Canada: Northern Electric Company, Ltd. Abroad: Westrex 
Corporation (Western Electric Company export affiliate) in 
TRADE MARK “AUDOGRAPH" REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


countries, 


through mountains of paper work. 

And you'll find you'll double your 
own capacity to get things done, too! 
You soundwrite conferences, memos, 
letters, any time. (At home, if you wish, 
because this compact AUDOGRAPH is 
really portable.) 

AUDOGRAPH’s exclusive features 
make soundwriting a simple pleasure. 





NAME 


Features make it finest 


The Gray Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford 1, Connecticut 

Send me Booklet A-l- 
‘“‘Manpower—starts with YOU!” 


To be specific: there’s less bother 
because the dise holds a full hour’s 
dictation. Single-lever control means 
no cumbersome adjustments. Monitor 
light lets you see your voice. (Impor- 
tant when you're recording telephone 
conversations.) But find out more! 
Send the coupon today. 
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New Attorney General? . . . Pressure on Eisenhower 
To Run Now .. . Russians Discover Printing—in China 


J. Howard McGrath, Attorney Gen- 
eral, is to lose his Cabinet job before 
long. President Truman wants a new 
Attorney General who will be aggres- 
sive in using the Department of Jus- 
tice to clean up the Government. 


x «x * 


Mr. Truman's interest in another 
term is at a low point right at this 
time. The President feels that he is 
being let down by friends within his 
own party, who are not giving him 
the assistance they might give in 
dealing with political scandals. 


i es 


Scandal hunters are beginning to cast 
their eyes toward the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and the activity of 
some White House staff members as 
they relate to that Board. 


i 


Robert A. Lovett, Secretary of De- 
fense, acted quickly to bring about 
a change when he learned that a 
former director of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, who had 
been investigated by Congress, was 
on the _ defense-establishment pay 
roll. Secretary Lovett feels that it 
is highly important to remove any 
suspicion that the military depart- 
ment is mixed up in the “influence” 
business. 


x * * 


Neither John Snyder, Treasury Sec- 
retary, nor his No. 1 aide, Edward H. 
Foley, Jr.. Under Secretary, is secure 
in his job at this point. Changes are 
under consideration in top manage- 
ment of the Treasury. 


x * * 


Judge Thomas Murphy turned down 
a request of President Truman that 
he head a new “Truman commis- 
sion” to investigate crime after high- 
ranking members of the judiciary 
argued that it would be inadvisable 
for a judge to be in the position of 
investigating the executive arm of the 
Government. 


Whispers 


Senator Estes Kefauver, of Tennessee, 
is genuinely surprised at the support 
that is coming his way since he let it 
be known that he would not run away 
from a Democratic presidential nom- 
ination. Younger Democrats in par- 
ticular are offering help to the Sen- 
ator who sponsored the investigation 
of tie-ups between gamblers and pol- 
iticians. 
x * * 


Signs are increasing that, if President 
Truman would give the word, either 
Senator Kefauver or Senator Paul 
Douglas, of Illinois, could go far to- 
ward the Democratic nomination. 
Their trouble is that Mr. Truman 
likes neither one. 


x & & 


Thomas E. Dewey, New York’s Gov- 
ernor, is having trouble in his effort 
to hold the New York delegation 
solidly for Eisenhower in 1952. Some 
members of past delegations who are 
expected to sit in the 1952 convention 
are showing a preference for Taft. 
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Dwight Eisenhower is under growing 
pressure from his backers to jump 
actively into the race for the Repub. 
lican nomination. The General js 
being told that he is going to be 
forced to get busy early in 1952 if he 
wants a real chance at the top place 
on the Republican ticket. 


=x « *¥ 


Joy rides and junkets by officials 
and their friends in Air Force and 
Navy planes are beginning to get pub- 
lic notice. Military services complain 
that members of Congress are the 
worst offenders, wanting free rides to 
Europe, Florida and the West Coast 
in particular. 


x *® *® 


The White House is going to propose 
at least a billion-dollar cut in the 
amount of new foreign aid to be 
authorized by Congress in 1952. 


x & ® 


Stalin’s purpose in having his puppet 
state, Hungary, demand cash ransom 
for American military airmen is to 
humiliate the U.S. He then will pic- 
ture to the world how the great and 
powerful U.S. really is so weak and 
afraid that it is unwilling or unable to 
deal firmly with an outfit as fourth 
class as the Hungarian Communists. 


x * * 


Russia’s dictator has ordered Soviet 
newspapers to start giving Commu- 
nist China credit for a few inventions. 
Scholars in Russia now report that 
Chinese first developed movable type 
in the year 1041, although Russians 
had experimented in the year 991. It 
was 400 years later when Western 
Europe caught on. 


x k *& 


Winston Churchill, Britain’s Prime 
Minister, wants to get from U. S. 4 
guaranteed price of between 40 and 
50 cents a pound for all the natural 
rubber the British Empire can sell to 
U. S. The prospect of a rubber sur- 
plus is looming. 
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KEEPING INDUSTRY AT WORK ... AOmdles away 


ITH every passing year, America has become 
more and more dependent on the energy of 
natural gas—not only for household use, but for an 
incredible range of industrial processing and man- 


ufacturing operations. 


The reasons are simple ... logical. America has 
gas in abundance. Through pipe lines it is speeded 
thousands of miles across country, delivered and 
put to work at lower cost than any other known 
heat source. It’s clean, efficient, versatile. In fact gas 


is doing a tremendous job... today! 


The photo above shows a typical pipe line com- 
pressor station powered by Cooper-Bessemer gas 
engines. It’s such stations, hundreds all along the 
lines, that push the gas across America to help keep 


our vital industries at work. 


The men responsible for national defense produc- 
tion know how vital it is to keep the gas coming in 
adequate supply. They’re seeing to it that the mate- 


rials necessary for increased power and line capaci- 
ties are made available as demands on industry 
grow heavier. 

And here at Cooper-Bessemer we're building 
those big, modern compressor engines at a greater 
rate than ever before, because so many men of the 
gas industry have found that it pays to take advantage 
of the new things being done by one of America’s 


oldest engine builders. 
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7 When Colonel Ken, Kentucky-bred, comes north from 

e his plantation, he always wires ahead to get a Statler 
reservation. “‘Ah travel quite a piece,” he drawls, “‘and 
always feel it’s best to stay at Statler, where Ah know 
Ah sholy am a guest. 


2 “A Southern Colonel always feels he knows a thorough- 

e bred, and Ah know one that beats ’em all—mah good 
old Statler bed. It’s soft as blue grass in a field, and 
after all, why not? Eight hundred thirty-seven springs 
are what each bed has got. 
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3 “When city doin’s get me down, Ah love mah Statler 

e tub. Hot water melts mah cares away as Ah begin to 
scrub. With lots of soap right by mah side Ah really 
feel supreme, and piles of snowy Statler towels fulfill 
mah fondest dream. 





“And in the Statler dining room the chicken, south- 

4, ern-fried, is so blame good it almost wounds mah 
famous Southern pride. And all the other food is grand 
—the portions, Ah declare, are just about as generous 
as Ah’ve found them anywhere. 











5. “Last, but not least, Ah’ve always found the Statler’s 

e close as pie to shows and shops and business, too. Why, 
everything’s near by. To sum it up, Ah’m proud to say 
Ah’ve found this is the case—for tops in hospitality, 
the Statler’s just the place.” 
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STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK + BOSTON + BUFFALO + DETROIT 
CLEVELAND + ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON 
* 
ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER + LOS ANGELES 
(READY FOR OCCUPANCY JUNE, 1952) 
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OUTLOOK FOR 


1952 


- There Will Be Worries, but Plenty of Good Things 


It's to be a good year for most people; fewer 
worries, more cash, a time of plenty. 

The outlook—U. S. strength up, war scares 
down. Draft calls up, casualty lists down. In- 
comes, for many, up enough to keep ahead of 


taxes and prices. 


Things are going to seem a good deal 
better in 1952 than in 1951. Fear of big 
war is likely to grow less. Impact of good 
times will be wider. 

All through 1951 people were un- 
happy in the midst of prosperity. Many 
were made uncomfortable by the casualty 
lists and the sacrifices ‘of a few, while 
people generally enjoyed life. Others, 
well off themselves, worried about sons 
in service, or about the draft, or about 
ising costs of living. 

In 1952, the chance is strong that 
casualty lists will be small or can be 
ended. Youths will be drafted in rising 
tumbers for two years of service, but 
there will be less fear that they face 
early fighting and danger. The rise in cost 
of living that has bothered most families 
will be less sharp. The new year is likely 
to be one of relatively stable 
prices. 

Jobs are to be plentiful. Pay 
isto be good for most of those 
who work. 

Goods of most kinds will be 
abundant at about present 
prices. There will be more 
than enough of most kinds of 
iood. Everybody is to be able 
to get clothing, if able to pay 
the price. There will be plenty 
of good shelter for most fam- 
ilies, with another 800,000 or 
more new dwellings to be 
completed. 

Another big rise in number 
of families will mean more and 
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There will be strikes, but business is to be 
good. You'll be able to buy almost anything 
you need or want. 

Generally, irritations will seem less numer- 
ous in 1952. Gradually, politics will displace 


war as the No. 1 U. S. interest. 


bigger markets for businessmen. The baby 
crop promises to be very large again. 

Farmers are to do about as well in the 
new year as in the old. Businessmen, 
often, will do better. Profits will be rather 
easy to make, but more than half of all 
profits will go to the Government. Wage 
eamers, in large numbers, will get raises. 
People on salaries again will not do as 
well as wage earners. 

Housewives will find that their allow- 
ances go about as far as they have been 
going. Sometimes they will have to ask 
for bigger allowances. Pensioners, per- 
sons living on fixed incomes, once again 
will not do quite as well as prices edge 
up a bit. Taxes will take more, so that 
there will be less left to spend. The re- 
tired and fixed-income group is a casualty 
of this inflation period. 





Politics is to take over gradually from 
war and armament and inflation as a 
major source of interest. 

A new President will be chosen in 1952 
and will take office early in 1953. On the 
men nominated in July will depend the 
direction the country takes after 1952— 
whether the direction is to be that favored 
by conservatives, who want lower spend- 
ing, lower taxes, an end to inflation pres- 
sures, or that favored by so-called “lib- 
erals” who are not afraid of continuing 
“controlled” inflation. 

Before the big argument really starts, 
times will be quite good. 

Stalin, in Russia, however, will keep 
the initiative in deciding whether the 
United States goes on enjoying good 
times and some degree of calm, or 
whether it is to have more alarms. Stalin 
gives signs that he would like 
the new year to be one of rela- 
tive quiet. 

Basically, the United States 
in 1952 will grow strong again 
as a nation. By 1953 the ques- 
tion of the year may relate to 
what the United States intends 
to do with the great strength 
it now is developing. 
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BUSINESSMAN 


Business, in general, is going to 
be good in 1952. Businessmen, most 
of them, will find plenty of cus- 
tomers, ready and eager to buy. 
Profits, before taxes, may break all 
records. 

But the typical company will 
have to pay more than half of all 
its profits to the tax collector. Some 
will pay 70 cents out of every profit 
dollar for federal income tax alone. 

Other business costs will bear down, too. Materials will 
rise somewhat in cost. Employers will be plagued by 
union demands for higher pay, longer vacations, more 
and better pensions. Strikes probably will be more numer- 
ous. Workers with the right skills may be hard to find. 

It will be a year of change. In the early months, metals 
will be tight. Controls will bear down. Later in 1952, 
things will start to ease again. Government probably will 
let up somewhat on controls. Steel will become more 
plentiful. So will aluminum. Copper will continue in tight 
supply. 

Private building in 1952 will fall below 1951. Public 
building will expand, taking up much of the loss. 

Companies that keep going full tilt on civilian products 
will do well. Selling prices will rise as costs rise. 

Businessmen go into 1952 with mixed feelings. For 
some, it will be the best year yet. For others, problems 
overshadow the good things to come. 








INVESTOR 


The average man who lives on 
the return from investments is like- 
ly to get about as much income in 
1952 as he got in 1951. 

His dividends on common stocks, 
unless he is lucky, will be down a 
little. Most companies, up against 
the highest corporate taxes ever 
imposed in this country, will have 
to trim the stockholder’s share of 
earnings. 

But the investor can expect to fare a bit better on any 
additional money that he puts out to draw interest. The 
trend of interest rates, quite definitely, is up. Mortgage 
loans made in 1952 will be more likely to draw 5 per cent 
than the old 4 or 4%. Bonds are paying better. The Gov- 
ernment’s Series E bonds may be changed to make in- 
terest accrue faster in the early years. 

For the typical investor, the rise in interest rates will 
just about cancel out the drop in dividends. 

But that’s only part of the story. The investor’s living 
costs will rise. His personal taxes will go up sharply. So 
his net will be off. The stockholder will get hit coming 
and going. His dividends will be cut by higher corporate 
taxes. Then higher personal taxes will take another slice 
out of his dividends. 

Stockholders who bought and sold in 1951 had an 
opportunity to clean up some handsome profits. There 
is no assurance of the same opportunity in 1952. 
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HOUSEWIFE 


Life will be a little easier for the average housewife in 
1952. There will be tewer headaches, fewer things to 
worry about than in 1951. 

She will be able to set a better table, at little more ex- 
pense. It will not cost much more to clothe the family or 
to pay the utility bills. She will be able to get along with 
a small increase in the household allowance. The big 
jumps in living costs that came in 1951 will not be re- 
peated in 1952. 

Her husband’s pay, in many instances, will go up, and 
the increase is likely to be more than enough to offset 
higher taxes and the moderate rise in living costs. 

What’s more, the typical housewife will feel secure 
about her husband’s job. If he were to lose it, he probably 
could get another without trouble. 

Food of all kinds will be abundant. So will clothing. 
A new car probably will be available without too long 
a wait. The same goes for appliances, other things, 

There will be irritations here and 
there. It may be hard to get satis- 
factory help around the house. 
Families that move to defense com- 
munities may have trouble finding 
places to live. Shopping may be dif- 
ficult, with crowded stores, busses 
and streets. The housewife may see 
less of her husband, because he will 
be working harder. But 1952, all in 
all, will be a year of good living. 





MERCHANT 


How the merchant will make out in 1952 will depend 
pretty largely on what kind of store he runs. 

If he operates a jewelry store, a food store, a clothing 
or department store, his chances are on the side of a happy 
new year. Goods to sell will be abundant. And there will 
be more customers with more money than ever before. 

If he is an automobile dealer or runs an appliance 
store, his outlook for the year is not so bright. The 
products he sells will become progressively harder to get, 
at least until late 1952. Waiting lists may have to come 
back. That means headaches, arguments with customers. 
It also means smaller profits. 

But, on the whole, the year looks good for the mer- 
chant. Dollar sales will stay high. Business, over all, 
will be steadier than it was in 1951. There will be the 
usual summer lull, but not so severe as last summer. 

Even the merchants who suffer from shortages will do 
a bigger dollar volume than in any year prior to 1950. 

Scare buying is not likely to come 
back. Price cutting to move goods 
will end. The merchant who wor- 
ried about too much inventory in 
1951 may have to worry about too 
little in 1952. 

There will be less interference 
from Government. Price controls 
will ease. By the end of 1952, Gov- 
ernment may ease up on materials, 
inventory, building. 
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FARMER 












The new year promises to be 
about as good to the farmer as was 
1951. 

He'll find ready markets for just 
about everything he can produce. 
The public, in general, will eat 
more and dress better in 1952. 
That means a lively demand for 
the farmer’s products. 

Prices the farmer gets for what he 

2 sells may not be much higher than 
in 1951. A few of his products will sell for less. But he 
will take more to market than last year, if weather is good. 

Top of the wave for the farmer will come in early 1952. 
Later in the year, there may be a leveling off, possibly a 
bit of a decline. But, for the year as a whole, the farmer 
will get more gross income than in 1951. 

Even so, all will not be rosy. The farmer has got to 
figure on some increases in the cost of running his farm. 
He will have to pay more tor feed, fertilizer, machinery, 
tires, gasoline. Interest, taxes and insurance will cost 
more. Help around the farm will be more costly. Even at 
higher pay, good farm hands will be even harder to find. 

So the farmer, despite good returns for most of the 
products he sells, will have more than his usual quota of 
headaches. Some farmers will find the going pretty rough. 
A few may have to dip into past savings to make ends 
meet. But, ‘or the majority of farmers, 1952 looks like a 
fairly prosperous year. 





WAGE EARNER 


For the average wage earner, 
1952 will be the best year yet. 

He goes into the year with rec- 
ord high wages, and more raises 
are coming. Those raises, as a rule, 
will be more than enough to offset 
higher taxes and the moderate rise 
in living costs that is due in 1952. 

The factory worker’s wage, on 
the average, is likely to go up at 
least 5 cents an hour during the 
year, or $2 for a 40-hour week. On top of that, he will be 
putting in overtime more regularly. Employers, more and 
more of them, will throw in fringe benefits—hospital in- 
surance, longer vacations, pensions. 

The worker who is a member of an aggressive union 
can sit back and enjoy life. His union will speak for him 
in arguing for a better deal from the employer. Pay de- 
mands probably will not be granted in full, but the worker 
can be pretty sure of. coming out with some gain. The 
Government will not be likely to block his pay increase. 

Jobs will be plentiful, but some workers may have to 
move to other towns to find just the jobs they want. There 
will be layoffs here and there. Displaced workers, how- 
ever, will not have to wait long for new jobs. Strikes 
probably will be more numerous, but they are likely to be 
brief. 

By and large, workingmen will find 1952 a year of 
better living. 
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SALARIED MAN 


The man who works for a salary will need, mainly, to 
keep in good with the boss in 1952. If the boss wants to 
raise his pay, the Government will not be likely to object. 

Salary control, fairly loose even now, will be eased 
further as the new year wears on. So, what the year will 
be like for the salaried man will be between him and the 
company he works for. 

Not every salaried man will keep up with 1951 in “real” 
income. If he has a good income, it will take a bigger 
salary increase than he is likely to get just to cover the 
boost in his personal taxes. And it will cost him a little 
more to live in 1952. 

The average salaried man will have no union to speak 
for him. In angling for more money or a bigger pension 
he will be on his own. 

The law of supply and demand, however, will be on his 
side. Skilled man power, including white-collar people, 
will be none too plentiful. The threat of quitting to take 
other jobs will sometimes produce 
raises in pay. 

Defense jobs, thousands of them, 
will be open. Many men, lured by 
higher pay, will get out of their 
white shirts and take manual jobs. 
But the typical salaried man will 
not have to switch jobs to get a pay 
raise. How much his raise will mean 
to him will depend upon what tax 
bracket he is in. 








PROFESSIONAL MAN 





Professional people will be much in demand in 1952. 
Many of them will be able to write their own tickets, so 
far as work and pay are concerned. 

Engineers, chemists and others with high skills are 
critically short. Private industry wants them, and many 
companies stand ready to bid in big figures for the right 
men. Government, too, is looking for technicians. 

Doctors, the ones who are established in their com- 
munities, will have more patients than they can handle. 
People will have cash to spare, and will not hesitate to 
consult doctors to keep fit. Doctors probably will find 
patients paying their bills more promptly. 

Except for those just coming out of training and a few 
in Reserve units, doctors will not have to worry about 
being called to duty in armed forces. 

Lawyers and accountants, too, will find more work, 
with increased business activity, more tax problems, more 
business dealings with Government. Legal fees, like 
medical fees, will be paid more 
promptly, with less quibbling. 

Professional people, like every- 
body else, will need more money 
to hve on. Taxes will take a bigger 
chunk out of incomes. But the prac- 
ticing professional man can make 
his fees whatever the traffic will 
bear. The Government does not 
control such fees, and is not likely 
to institute controls in 1952. 
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Draft: Big Calls in ‘52 
Even if Fighting Ends 


Draft is to take 50,000 youths 
a month, average, in 1952. The 
U.S. goal is to get nearly 4 mil- 
lion men under arms. 

Men are going into all 
branches. Enlistments will be 
open. Those who want can sign 
up for Navy, Air Force. 

War or no war, military serv- 
ices are to go on expanding. 


Draft boards, tightening down, in 
1952 are to call up more youths, re- 
classify many men now deferred, re- 
examine men once rejected. Indi- 
viduals in the draft range can expect 
an outlook like this: 

Veterans of World War II will remain 
exempt. 

Men over 26 are safe, whether vet- 
erans or not. Those whose 26th birth- 
day came after July, 1951, are liable to 
drafting until 35, if they accepted oc- 
cupational or student’s deferment. This 
will catch few people, in practice. 

Married men under 26, nonveterans 
without children, will be called in larger 


numbers. Draft boards are combing them 
over now. 

Fathers, regardless of other status, will 
remain exempt. But a father’s status has 
to be gained before the draft call ar- 
rives. Under draft rules, a man is a 
father when his wife becomes pregnant. 

Deferred workers, including those on 
farms, are likely to remain deferred un- 
less they are very young. Presumably the 
older men in this group would have been 
called long ago if they had not con- 
vinced draft boards that they are too 
valuable where they are. 

Among 4-F’s, those rejected for men- 
tal deficiency will face re-examination. 
Calls are going out to them now. As many 
as one out of three may be taken, under 
new procedures. Army, for example, is 
to resume its former practice of letting 
an inducting officer pass a man regardless 
of his showing in paper tests, if he looks 
fit to be a soldier. Draft officials expect 
this to catch some malingerers. 

Volunteers will continue to be ac- 
cepted for four years by the Air Force 
and the Navy. A youth can join at 17, 
with parental consent. 

High-school seniors will face a choice 
of volunteering, waiting for the draft or 
entering college before the draft reaches 


| 1,160,000 Men Needed by Armed Forces in 1952 
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(If volunteers and re-enlistments total less than estimated, 
f draft will take more youths.) 
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them. Once in college, they are deferred 
by law until the end of the school year 
But many will prefer to start their mij. 
tary service by enlisting voluntarily, Tha 
will give them four years of service, how. 
ever. Draftees serve two years. 

College freshmen and sophomore; 
face almost certain draft calls next sum. 
mer unless their grades are good. Those 
in technical courses have the bes 
chances to win continued deferment. 
Members of the ROTC are safe as long 
as they are in good standing. ; 

A college junior stands a good chance 
of being allowed to graduate if he jg 
making high grades and specializing in 
technical subjects. Otherwise, unless he 
is in the ROTC, draft is likely at the 
end of the school year. 

College seniors can expect to be 
drafted soon after graduation unless in 
the ROTC or going on with advanced 
study. Even if a man plans further study, 
his draft board may reclassify him 1-A, 
His chance of deferment is best if his 
advanced study is to be technical or 
scientific. 

ROTC graduates, new officers, will 
go directly to active duty in many cases, 
and all will get their orders eventually, 
Officer shortage insures that. But they 
will be held on active duty only 24 
months, except for Regular NROTC 
graduates, who now must serve 3% 
months. 

Reserve officers of the Army, cap- 
tains and lieutenants in organized units, 
stand a good chance of being recalled. 
A few officers will be ordered up from 
the Volunteer Reserve. The Air Force 
will depend on Reserve officers who 





— 





volunteer for service. The Navy will or- 
der to duty several thousand officers 
from both organized and volunteer status. 

National Guard units, except those 
already alerted, are unlikely to be called 
in any numbers. Nonveteran Guards- 
men of draft age, however, may be 
drafted as individuals. 

Youths 17 and 18 cannot count on 
UMT, with its six-month training fol- 
lowed by part-time duty in Reserves, for 
draft exemption. Even if Congress final- 
ly approves UMT, the increasing man- 
power shortage will prevent its use for 
several years. 

In summary, individuals of draft age 
can look for a gradual tightening of the 
draft in 1952. How soon this begins to 
affect any individual depends largely on 
the situation within his local-board area. 
In some communities, boards will start 
soon to whittle down deferments and 
call up younger men. In others, the tight- 
ening down will be felt a little later in 
the year. Regardless of what happens in 
Korea, the armed services will need more 
men, and the draft is to produce increas- 
ing numbers of them. 
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DEPRESSION: WHEN? ‘53 WILL TELL 


Business outlook: A prosperous 
new year for most. 

Trend is still upward in busi- 
ness activity, in jobs, wages, 
profits, total spending. Arms in- 
dustry is just starting to roll. 

Prospects vary in different 
lines. Defense plants are to make 
the biggest gains. Some firms 
without war orders face cutbacks. 

Generally, though, 1952 is to 
be another boom year. 


The direction of business activity 
in 1952 is to be moderately upward. 
More people will be at work than in 
1951. More goods will be turned out. 
Incomes will be higher. The trend in 
prices is likely to be slightly upward. 

Armament, once again, is to provide 
a basis for the trend toward new records 
in activity, new highs in wages and in 
many prices. 

Industry in the new year is going to 
begin to produce arms on a large scale. 
Aircraft factories will roll out finished 
planes in rising volume, but with the 
peak probably not to be reached until 
1953. New factories producing tanks 
will start to turn out a growing number 
of finished items. But, here again, it 
may be 1953 before the tank-production 
goal is reached. The flow of electronic 
equipment, of new-style artillery, of 
most military products, will be in a 
tising trend through the year. 

Civilian branches of industry will be 
active, too. 

Fewer new cars are going to be pro- 
duced than in 1951, and many fewer 
than in 1950. The number of passenger 
cars may be appreciably under 4 million, 
against a peak of 6.7 million in 1950. 
But the automobile industry will be busy 
producing many types of armament. 
Appliance industries are not to turn out 
as many appliances in the new year 
as they did in the year just past. How- 
ever, inventories are large in most lines 
and there usually will be plenty for con- 
sumers. The electrical-equipment indus- 
try, like the automobile industry, will be 
busy on arms orders to a rising degree. 

Government dollars, federal, State 
and local, in the new year are expected 
to flow in the amount of at least 88 
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Good Times Go On as Federal Funds Pour Out 





A. Devaney 


THE OUTLOOK FOR INDUSTRY 
... new highs in wages and in many prices 


billion to be spent for goods and serv- 
ices. Those billions are the spark plugs 
for the high level of activity that is un- 
derwritten for 12 to 18 months. 

At some time in 1953 a test of the 
present prosperity seems indicated. That 
test will come when arms spending levels 
off and begins to turn downward. 

Before that time, however, other 
records are to fall. Total spending, 
called gross national product by the 
economists, is expected to reach 356 
billions a year by the end of 1952. This 
is a new high, up 30 billions from the 
rate of late 1951. Not long ago people 
were skeptical about suggestions that 
total spending might reach 300 billions 
a year. 

People are likely to be earning 274 
billion a year by the end of 1952, against 
present incomes of about 260 billion a 
year. Taxes will be taking away 33 bil- 
lion a year, leaving individuals with a 
record 241 billion a year to spend or save. 

Much depends on what people de- 
cide to do with the money they get atter 
taxes. In 1951 they saved a lot of their 
income by paying off installment debt, 
writing down mortgages and building up 
bank accounts. In 1952, the prospect is 
strong that they will return gradually to 
a spending mood. 

Indications are that a year hence peo- 
ple will be spending at a rate of 216 bil- 
lion dollars a year, against 207 billion 


at the end of 1951. A rise in consumer 
spending appears to be certain in view 
of the expected increase in people’s in- 
comes and the large supply in prospect 
of nonmetal goods. 

Private industry will not spend as 
much over the year ahead as in that just 
past. Plant expansion is to be confined 
principally to defense and there will be 
a considerably smaller investment in 
business inventories and in new houses. 
Rising Government spending, however, 
will more than offset the decline in pri- 
vate investment and push total activity 
to a new high. 

Industrial output is heading for a 
new high mark for peacetime. U.S. in- 
dustry now is operating at a rate that is 
220 per cent of the 1935-39 average. A 
vear hence, industrial output is expect 
ed to reach 237 per cent, which will be 
very close to the high point reached in 
World War II. 

Biggest gains in output will be made 
by the aircraft, machinery and machine- 
tool industries—all needed to make arms. 
Manufacturers of hard goods for civilians 
will not produce as much in 1952 as in 
1951 and not nearly as much as they 
did in 1950. Many of these firms will 
cut output drastically unless they get 
defense contracts. 

In so-called soft-goods lines the pros- 
pect is for a general increase in output. 
Textile mills and clothing factories will 
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recover from 1951’s moderate depres- 
sion. Increased output also is ahead for 
shoe factories. The petroleum and chem- 
ical industries can look forward to con- 
tinued expansion. 

Building activity promises to decline 
in 1952, but even so is likely to be 
larger than in any other year except 
1950 and 1951. In construction, the em- 
phasis will be on industrial plant needed 
to support the arms program, and upon 
military installations. 

Mineral production is expected to 
have a record year. There is growing 
foreign demand for U.S. coal and ris- 
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ing domestic demand for oil. Pressure 
also is great to increase production of 
iron ore, copper, lead, zinc and other 
metals. 

Business profits, despite higher 
taxes, are expected to make as good a 
showing in 1952 as in 1951. That will 
be because expanding activity will bring 
in more earnings. Corporations have 
been earning around 41 billion dollars 
a year, before taxes. A bigger business 
volume in 1952 promises to send before- 
tax earnings to 48 billion a year in the 
second half of 1952. Taxes will take more 
than half of 1952 profits, but still may 


WHAT IT WILL 
COST TO LIVE 
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FACTORY PAY FOR 
AN HOUR'S WORK 


NOW YEAR 
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leave 19 billion, compared with present 
after-tax profits of 17 billion dollars. 

The profits picture, however, is not 
uniform. Earnings of war industries, 
such as aircraft, will rise, but the manu- 
facturer of bicycles or household gadgets 
faces a poorer year unless he gets into 
defense work. Most soft-goods industries 
can expect higher profits in 1952. Re- 
tail stores that deal mostly in soft goods 
are likely to have a better profit year 
than auto dealers and others who handle 
hard goods. 

Employment, as a result of expand- 
ing activity, is to rise from 6] million 
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in civilian jobs to 63 million a year from 
now. That will be an all-time peak, 
with nearly everyone who wants to 
work having a job. The unemployed are 
expected to drop to 1.7 million, and 
hot many of them are likely to be long 
out of work. 

Wages and salaries, as a result of 
high employment and higher pay, are 
to rise in total. Factory workers are likely 
to average $1.68 an hour, against a 
present $1.63. Total wage and salary 
payments are expected to go from 172 
billion dollars a year to 185. billion. 
Wage and salary workers, in fact, stand 
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to collect most of the additional income 
that will flow to individuals. 

Farmers are not expected to be get- 
ting any more cash for their crops a 
year from now than they are receiving 
at present. Independent business oper- 
ators and professional workers may boost 
their income a bit in 1952 but not by 
very much. Investment income is un- 
likely to change in the new year. 

Prices are expected to advance slow- 
ly during 1952. The prospect is that 
living costs, which now stand at 188 per 
cent of the 1935-39 average, will go to 
192 per cent of the prewar level by the 
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end of the year. This gain of around 2 
per cent will be much smaller than the 
price increase that occurred in 1950, 
when the defense program was first 
planned. 

The new year, in fact, is likely to be 
a year of steadily increasing activity 
and employment, but without sharp 
ups or downs in prices or total pro- 
duction. The defense program gradual- 
ly will cut into civilian production, but 
resulting hardships are not expected to 
be severe for many people. All in all, 
1952, promises to be a year of continu- 
ing boom. 
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War Tension—How Long? 


In figuring 1952's odds on war 
or peace— 

Europe: Western defenses are 
growing, war fears receding. 

Asia: Communists, stopped in 
Korea, aren’t ready to risk a 
spreading war against the U. S. 

Tensions between Russia and 
the West are to go on. But the 
new year isn’t to be a world-war 
year, so far as can be seen. 


Reported from PARIS, LONDON, BONN, 
ROME, CAIRO, TEHERAN, TOKYO, 
HONG KONG, WASHINGTON 

Mild optimism is replacing pessi- 
mism over much of the free world at 
the start of a new year. 

The “cold war” is to go on. The world 
remains split in two by Communism. But 
war tensions are easing as the U.S. and 
its allies gather strength. Almost nobody 
expects a big war in 1952. Korea prob- 
ably will come off the critical list, even 
though it remains a danger area. There 
are other danger areas in Asia, in the 
Middle East and in parts of Western 
Europe. But generally there is a feeling, 
cautiously expressed, that things are go- 
ing to be a little better for awhile. 


West Gains Strength; 


Communists in China need a breathing 
spell to try to deal with urgent problems. 
From a military standpoint, the Korean 
war has been exhausting to them. They 
show no disposition to spread the war. 
The Russian front in Europe is quiet. The 
Western world, led by the U.S., is slowly 
developing its defenses and growing 
stronger. The power balance is shifting 
more and more to the West. 

Around the world, here is the prospect 
for the new year, based on a detailed 
survey by the staff of U.S. News & World 
Report: 

In Western Europe the economic 
storm signals, hoisted anxiously just a few 
months ago, are coming down now. Re 
armament is not to reach the goals orig- 
inally set for 1952, but fears that the 
whole would bog down are 
fading. The arms build-up in 1952 prom- 


program 


ises to go on at a rate slightly higher than 
in 1951. 

Continued U.S. aid will be necessary 
to shore up both living standards and re- 
armament. Europe’s outlook varies, coun- 
try by country. But, over all, if U.S. aid 
is forthcoming, Western Europe can reach 
defense goals and maintain present living 
standards by increasing its total output 
of goods and services 4 per cent. 

France is in the shakiest condition. 
Inflation is a constant menace. The cost 
of living jumped 3.5 per cent in Novem- 
ber alone, lifting retail prices 30 per cent 
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BRITAIN’S PARLIAMENT MEETS IN LONDON ... 
... to ponder another rocky year 
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Risk of Big Fight Eases 


above what they were at the start of the 
Korean war. 

Actually, the French economy is basi- 
cally sound. Industrial production stands 
13 per cent higher than last year and 40 
per cent above the period just before 
World War II. Workers are putting in a 
45-hour week, and there is no unemploy- 
ment. But money is spent as soon as it is 
earned. Price controls are largely ignored. 
The bulk of income taxes cannot be col- 
lected. The money supply is increasing 
faster than the supply of goods, 






at a ce 
-International 


FRANCE’S ASSEMBLY .. . 
. .. grapples with inflation 


Inflation already is beginning to price 
some French products out of export 
markets. It is leading to new wage de- 
mands and may bring major strikes before 
the winter is over. It is encouraging 
hoarding and speculation. Unless the 
spiral can be halted, there may be serious 
trouble later on. 

Western Germany is booming. Indus- 
trial production has gone up a fourth 
since Korea, and stands a third above 
pre-World War II. Exports doubled in 
value in the last year. 

Coal is the big problem. A million tons 
a month still is being brought in from 
the U.S. at high prices. But there is 
hope that enough coal will be available 
in 1952 to support a steady rise in indus- 
trial output and in exports. The Germans 
have no direct defense spending. In the 
new year they probably will be able to 
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advance their reconstruction program and 
\ft living standards a bit. 

Britain is in for another rocky year. 
Many people expect, under Winston 
Churchill, a cautious but rather steady 
tend away from planning. Numerous 
businessmen, however, are disappointed 
that the new Government isn’t moving 
faster toward a more freely operating 
economy. 

Whatever happens, it is to mean little 
improvement for the individual. Taxes 
we going to bite deeper in 1952. Jobs 
we plentiful, but living costs continue 
to rise. Britons can expect more of the 
same drab diet. 

There are some bright streaks in the 
prospect. Coal output improved notice 
ably in the closing weeks of 1951. Bet- 
ter ores are in sight for steel plants in 
1952, Britain is to be helped through the 








—Black Star 
JAPAN'S DIET .. . 
-.. steps up rearmament 


year by continuing gifts from the U.S. 
inone form or another. 

But, by U.S. standards, the British are 
t0 continue to live poorly in 1952, 
squeezed in a narrow groove that allows 
scant room for comforts. 

ltaly is enjoying its best living stand- 
ards since before World War II. Produc- 
tion has climbed 50 per cent since 1948 
and further gains are in sight for 1952. 
Profits are booming. 

World inflation has helped Italian 
trade. Italy’s factories, by and large, have 
slightly higher costs than their com- 
petitors abroad. When world prices rise, 
Italian industry is able to compete for 
markets. Exports now are 10 per cent 
above prewar levels and are expected to 
keep on mounting. 

Increases in production will depend 
largely on the volume of military orders 
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Wide World 


THE WEST GERMAN PARLIAMENT AT BONN . . 
. sees industry and exports booming 


the U.S. places in the country. Plans call 
for the Italians to get 1.3 billion dollars’ 
worth of such orders. Actually, though, 
they will be lucky to get as much as 900 
million. 

Italy's biggest problem lies in its 2 
million unemployed workers. No change 
in this situation is expected in 1952, 

Belgium, scheduled to increase de- 
fense spending substantially, can expect 
higher production and better living stand- 
ards in 1952. 

Denmark and Holland both 
had to cut into civilian consumption to 
meet their defense programs. Further 
cuts may be necessary. Only a substantial 
increase in U.S. aid can reverse the trend 
in 1952, and that increase is not in sight 
now. 

Norway, which pays its way with 
shipping and export profits, has shown 
marked improvement since the Korean 
war. For the first time, Norwegians are 
able to relax somewhat an austerity pro- 
gram that has been more severe than 
Britain’s. Living standards probably will 
be even better in 1952. 

All in all, except for France, the out- 
look for Europe in 1952 is one of “man- 
ageable difficulties.” Over all, a small 
increase in defense efforts can be ex- 
pected. But France remains the big ques- 
tion mark for the new year. 

In the Far East, 1952 is to be 
another year of tension and continuing 
“little wars,” but the danger of a big 
war's exploding in the Orient is dimin- 
ishing. The Communists, rebuffed in their 
effort to conquer all Korea, are not likely 
to try any new military ventures. Their 
losses in Korea have been terrific. They 
aren't ready to march into Indo-China 
or risk an invasion of Formosa. 


have 


China is lost to the West, and nobody 
expects it to. be 1952. But 
the country is in a mess that will keep 


regained in 


its Communist rulers preoccupied. Peiping 


propaganda claims that inflation—the 
chronic ill in China—has been brought 
control. But leaking 
Southern shows. that 


conditions really are as bad as 


unde information 


out of provinces 
ever. 
The Chinese people, especially the peas 
ants and merchants, have been squeezed 
unmercifully to finance the Korean war. 

Chinese-Russian relations are heading 
into a series of tests. The Chinese want 
from Russia to modernize 
their Army and correct the weaknesses 
exposed in Korea. They want a more in- 
fluential role in Asia and a measure of 
independence from Moscow. There are 
surface signs of friction between Stalin 
and his Communist colleagues in China. 
But they probably are misleading. 

Actually no informed person expects 
the Chinese to split with Moscow as 
Marshal Tito did in Yugoslavia. The 
Chinese, with limited access to the rest 
of the world, are becoming increasingly 
dependent on Russia from a military and 
economic standpoint. Evidently they will 
pay as high a price as they have to in 
order to stay on the good side of Moscow. 

Outside China proper, the Peiping 
Communists can be expected to spend 
much of their effort in 1952 on tightening 
their control of overseas Chinese com- 
munities and assuming a more active 
direction of Communist elements through- 
out Southeast Asia. 

Japan goes into the new year with 
the prospect of shifting from the role of 
a defeated and occupied enemy to that 
of a sovereign ally of the U.S. 

Rearmament is to be stepped up 


more arms 
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IN EGYPT: A 5,000-YEAR-OLD SPHINX ... 
. and some strictly modern nationalism 


sharply in 1952. Plans already are blue- 
printed for doubling the size of a 75,000- 
man national police reserve force. By the 
end of the year, the Japanese should have 
eight equipped divisions and be well on 
the way toward building an army capable 
of taking over the defense job now as- 
signed to U.S. troops on the islands. 

America is counted on to provide most 
of the arms. Even so, rearmament will 
raise a new set of economic problems for 
the Japanese Government. It is almost 
certain to cut into the limited supply of 
civilian goods. Living standards, still be- 
low prewar, may drop even lower. 

The country is to be cushioned against 
any severe shocks by the U.S., however. 
American spending will continue on a 
large scale, even with an end of shooting 
in Korea. The U.S. intends to spend sev- 
eral hundred million dollars in Japan 
for materials for rehabilitating Korea. 
Also, American forces based in Japan 
will spend upward of 300 million dollars. 
Any slack that develops as a result of a 
cease-fire in Korea will be taken up 
quickly by increased production for re- 
armament. 

Over all, 1952 looks like a year of un- 
resolved problems in the East, although 
some of them will not seem as acute as 
in 1951. Korea probably will shift from 
a “hot war” to a chronic danger zone. 
U.S. will continue to pour its support 
into Japan and Formosa to bolster them 
against the Communists. The war in Indo- 
China probably will drag on, with both 
America and Communist China giving 
their respective allies enough help to 
keep on fighting, but not enough to force 
a decision one way or the other. 

In the Middle East, U. S. sea and air 


power, spreading slowly into the East- 
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ern Mediterranean, is creating a favor- 
able impression of Western strength and 
power. The prospect for 1952— 

Turkey, the most advanced anti-Com- 
munist fortress in the whole area, can be 
expected to grow even stronger. The 
country will get more arms, equipment 
and advice from the U.S. Turkey’s Gov- 
ernment is stable and will not change in 
1952. 

Iran, weak and disturbed, is not to 
fall into Russia’s arms. Russia isn’t ex- 
pected to move into Iran, simply because 
it would start a world war. There is a 
reasonably fair prospect that Iran’s oil 
products will begin flowing to the West 
again at some point in 1952. 





IN IRAN: 






Egypt is a major problem. Pressure to 
force the British out of the Suez Canal 
area is to continue. But the West has no 
intention of abandoning the Canal to the 
Egyptians until the Egyptians are jp 
shape to defend it. That day 
way off. 

Closer to the U. S., in th: 
of Latin America, there are a f 
zones—relatively minor now—t! 
grow in 1952. 

Bolivian tin is an example. | 
it for defense industries and is willing to 
pay Bolivia $1.12 a pound. But the 
Bolivians say they lose money at any 
price under $1.40 a pound. If the two 
sides can’t get together on a price, Bolivia 
may slump into serious unemployment 
and wind up with a Governmeiit hostile 
to the U.S. 

A tug of war between Communists and 
non-Communists in Guatemala is likely 
to intensify in 1952. President Jacobo 
Arbenz, elected with the support of Com- 
munists, doesn’t dare to antagonize them. 
Communist influences in the Government, 
if they continue, can cause real trouble 
for big U.S. investors in Guatemala. 
In Argentina, Juan D. Peron is about 


s a long 
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to start another six-year term. Economic 
troubles are developing and many Argen- 
tines smart under his rule. But he still 
runs things and his nationalistic policies 
are far from comforting to the U.S. 

Such things, however, are side shows 
to the main event—the contest between 
Moscow-style Communism and the free 
world. In that main event: 

War tensions are to stay on in 1952. 
There will be no letdown in defense. But 
a cautious note’of optimism is showing 
up along with the developing strength of 
the West. 
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THE GREAT REFINERY AT ABADAN 


. oil may flow to the West again 
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WHAT CONGRESS IS PLANNING 


More for Arms, Atom—No Tax Raise in Sight 








Taxes will not be raised again. Spending 
on arms will remain high. Atom program may 
be doubled in the year ahead. 

Universal training is due for early action. 
Marine Corps may go to 400,000. 

Chairmen of the committees of Congress, 
who guide legislation, make these and other 
predictions near start of a new session. 


making. 


Labor laws will not be changed much. 
Communists are to face new troubles. 
tigations are to go on, dig into new fields. 
No new Social Security plans are in the 


Congress, as its leaders see it, will tend to 
move with some caution in 1952. The trend 
will be against much change. 


Inves- 








TAXES 


Walter F. George, chairman, Sen- 
ate Finance Committee: I do not think the 
Senate Finance Committee is likely to 
recommend increased taxes in the new 
session. 

The Committee is not likely to con- 
sider general revision of Social Security 
ot any welfare legislation. It may con- 
sider amendments to the existing law. 

The Committee will sympathetically 
consider legislation growing out of the 
tax-scandal investigations. 

Robert L. Doughton, chairman, 
House Committee on Ways and Means: 
Itis not probable that our Committee will 
recommend any substantial increase in 
taxes in the new session. 

I do not look for any action on Social 
Security and welfare legislation at this 
time. 

Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, 
chairman, Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report: In my opinion, Congress 
will not raise tax levies at all in the new 
session. 

A deficit, however, should be avoided, 
and the only way to avoid a deficit is 
to reduce military expenditures. I have 
asked the Department of Defense to go 
over all their figures with a view to de- 
termining what appropriations already 
made, and which have not been ex- 
pended, can be avoided. 

I am firmly of the opinion that the 
Russians are not very ready for war, 
that things are not going so well be- 
hind the Iron Curtain as they were. & 


FOREIGN POLICY 


_Tom Connally, chairman, Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee: The plan 


was to end foreign economic aid under 


the Marshall Plan in 1952. I am for that. 
JANUARY 4, 1952 


I want it to end. I want to keep our word. 
As for the military part of it, we have to 
wait and see what General Eisenhower 
says and see how the European nations 
are doing their part. I don't think an 
increase in military aid is necessary. | 
can't tell until I get back there. But I 
want these European nations to do their 
part. If we let them alone they will just 
sit back and say, “Let Uncle Sam do it,” 
like they have been doing. “Let Uncle 
Sam pay the bill, let Uncle Sam send the 
soldiers.” I'm getting tired of that. Eisen- 
hower would have to do some pretty tall 
changing to change my views on that. I 
think he had better tend to his job in 
Europe and not try to dictate over here. 
I want to defeat the appointment of an 
Ambassador to the Vatican. We will have 
to face that one pretty early in the session. 
I don’t expect we will have any trouble 
ratifying the Japanese peace treaty. 
The St. Lawrence Seaway is dead, and 
I don’t want to bring it back to life. 
We have an international treaty on 
radio that we may have to struggle 
with, but I hope not. Mexico and Cuba 
are the troublesome spots. They want to 
get a lot of big high frequencies and our 
fellows that have got frequencies in the 
United States don’t want them to have 
them. So that’s a ticklish question. 
James P. Richards, chairman, House 
Foreign Affairs Committee: I expect ap- 
proval of foreign aid with drastic reduc- 
tions from the 1952 figure. I do not an- 
ticipate much opposition to the Japanese 
Peace Treaty. I expect some revision of 
the Italian Peace Treaty. I don’t expect 
the Foreign Affairs Committee will ap- 
prove the St. Lawrence Seaway. & 


MILITARY 


Carl Vinson, chairman, House Armed 
Services Committee: We are going to 


call up the Universal Military Training 
bill January 15. The Committee must act 
on it in 45 days under law. 

Immediately after, we will take up 
the public-works bill dealing with mili- 
tary projects. 

Immediately after that, we will take 
up the establishment of an academy for 
the Department of Air. 

Bills already are on the House calen- 
dar asking for rules for two bills. One 
would expand the Marine Corps to 400,- 
000 and put the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps on the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. The other bill would increase the 
pay of the armed-service personnel by 
10 per cent. 

Those are the five things we will 
take up. Two of them are on the House 
calendar. 

As to foreign military aid, I am study- 
ing that now. 

As to the Reserve program, that bill 
has been passed by us and is now before 
the Senate Committee. We are asking 
the Senate to write in some amendments. 

As to investigations, we have several 
investigating groups at work and are in- 
vestigating all the time. 

Richard B. Russell, chairman, Senate 
Armed Services Committee: The Com- 
mittee must start work on a Universal 
Military Training bill very early in the 
session. I hope that there will be early 
enactment. 

We must consider, too, the bill to set 
up a permanent system for military re- 
serves and a bill increasing military pay. 
There is nothing pending on military aid 
right now. @ 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Senator Brien McMahon, chairman, 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy: I 
made a speech in September in which I 
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War Tension—riow Long? 
West Gains Strength; Risk of Big Fight Eases 


In figuring 1952's odds on war 
or peace— 

Europe: Western defenses are 
growing, war fears receding. 

Asia: Communists, stopped in 
Korea, aren't ready to risk a 
spreading war against the U. S. 

Tensions between Russia and 
the West are to go on. But the 
new year isn‘t to be a world-war 
year, so far as can be seen. 


Reported from PARIS, LONDON, BONN, 
ROME, CAIRO, TEHERAN, TOKYO, 
HONG KONG, WASHINGTON 

Mild optimism is replacing pessi- 
mism over much of the free world at 
the start of a new vear. 

rhe rhe world 


remains split in two by Communism, But 


“cold war’ is to go on, 


war tensions are easing as the U.S. and 
its allies gather strength, Almost nobody 
expects a big war in 1952 


ably 


Korea prob 
will come off the eritical list, even 


though it remains a danger area, There 
are other danger areas in Asia, in’ the 
Middle East and in parts of Western 


Europe, But generally there is a feeling, 
cautiously expressed, that things are go 
ing to be a little better for awhile, 





Communists in China need a breathing 
spell to try to deal with urgent problems. 
From a military standpoint, the Korean 
war has been exhausting to them. They 
show no disposition to spread the war. 
The Russian front in Europe is quiet. The 
Western world, led by the U.S., is slowly 
developing _ its and growing 
stronger. The power balance is shifting 
more and more to the West. 

Around the world, here is the prospect 
for the new year, based on a detailed 
survey by the staff of U.S. News & World 
Report: 

In Western Europe the economic 
storm signals, hoisted anxiously just a few 
months ago, are coming down now. Re- 


defenses 


armament is not to reach the goals orig- 
inally set for 1952, but fears that the 
program would down are 
fading. The arms build-up in 1952 prom- 
ises to go on ata rate slightly higher than 
in 1951, 

Continued U.S. aid will be necessary 


whole bog 


to shore up both living standards and re 
armament, Europe's outlook varies, coun 
trv by country, But, over all, if U.S, aid 
is forthcoming, Western Europe can reach 
and maintain present living 
increasing its total output 


defense goals 
standards by 
of goods and services 4 per cent, 
France is in the shakiest condition, 
Inflation is a constant menace, The cost 
of living jumped 3.5 per cent in Novem 
ber alone, lifting retail prices 30 per cent 
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BRITAIN’S PARLIAMENT MEETS IN LONDON 
... to ponder another rocky year 


above what they were at the start of the 
Korean war. 

Actually, the French economy is basi- 
cally sound. Industrial production stands 
13 per cent higher than last year and 40 
per cent above the period just before 
World War II. Workers are putting in a 
45-hour week, and there is no unemploy- 
ment. But money is spent as soon as it is 
earned. Price controls are largely ignored, 
The bulk of income taxes cannot be col- 
lected. The money supply is increasing 
faster than the supply of goods. 


FRANCE'S ASSEMBLY 
... grapples with inflation 


Inflation already is beginning to price 
French products out of export 
markets. It is leading to new wage de: 
mands and may bring major strikes before 
the winter is over. It is encouraging 
hoarding and speculation. Unless the 
spiral can be halted, there may be serious 
trouble later on. 

Western Germany is booming. Indus- 
trial production has gone up a fourth 
since Korea, and stands a third above 
pre-World War II. Exports doubled in 
value in the last year. 

Coal is the big problem. A million tons 
a month still is being brought in from 
the U.S. at high prices. But there is 
hope that enough coal will be available 
in 1952 to support a steady rise in indus- 
trial output and in exports. The Germans 
have no direct defense spending. In the 
new year they probably will be able to 
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advance their reconstruction program and 
& |G living standards a bit. 

Britain is ia for ancther rocky yea. 
Many people expect, under Winston 
Churchill, a cautious but rather steady 
trend away from planning. Numerous 
businessmen, however, are disappointed 
that the new Government isn’t moving 
faster toward a more freely operating 
economy. 

Whatever happens, it is to mean little 
improvement for the individual. Taxes 
ae going to bite deeper in 1952. Jobs 
ue plentiful, but living costs continue 
to rise. Britons can expect more of the 
same drab diet. 

There are some bright streaks in the 
prospect. Coal output improved notice- 
ably in the closing weeks of 1951. Bet- 
ter ores are in sight for steel plants in 
1952. Britain is to be helped through the 








JAPAN'S DIET... 
... Steps up rearmament 


year by continuing gifts from the U.S. 
inone form or another. 

But, by U.S. standards, the British are 
to continue to live poorly in 1952, 
squeezed in a narrow groove that allows 
scant room for comforts. 

Italy is enjoying its best living stand- 
ards since before World War IL. Produc- 
tion has climbed 50 per cent since 1948 
ind further gains are in sight for 1952. 
Profits are booming. 

World inflation has helped Italian 
trade. Italy’s factories, by and large, have 
slightly higher costs than their com- 
petitors abroad. When world prices rise, 
ltalian industry is able to compete for 
markets. Exports now are 10 per cent 
ibove prewar levels and are expected to 
ep On mounting. 

Increases in production will depend 
largely on the volume of military orders 
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Wide World 


THE WEST GERMAN PARLIAMENT AT BONN .. . 
. sees industry and exports booming 


the U.S. places in the country. Plans call 
for the Italians to get 1.3 billion dollars’ 
worth of such orders, Actually, though, 
they will be lucky to get as much as 900 
million, 

Italy's biggest problem lies in its 2 
million unemploved workers, No change 
in this situation is expected in 1O52 

Belgium, scheduled to increase de 
fense spending substintially, can expect 
higher production and better living stand 
ards in 1952, 

Denmark and Holland both 
had to eut into civilian consumption to 
meet their defense programs, Furthes 
cuts may be necessary. Only a substantial 
increase in U.S, aid ean reverse the trend 
in 1952, and that inerease is not in sight 
now, 

Norway, which pays its way with 
shipping and export profits, has shown 
marked improvement since the Korean 
war, For the first time, Norwegians are 
able to relax somewhat an austerity pro 
gram that has been more than 
Britain’s. Living standards probably will 
be even better in 1952. 

All in all, except for France, the out 
look for Europe in 1952 is one of “man- 
ageable difficulties.” Over all, a small 
increase in defense efforts can be ex 
pected. But France remains the big ques- 
tion mark for the new year. 

In the Far East, 1952 is to be 
another year of tension and continuing 
“little wars,” but the danger of a big 
war's exploding in the Orient is dimin- 
ishing. The Communists, rebuffed in their 
effort to conquer all Korea, are not likely 
to try any new military ventures. Their 
losses in Korea have been terrific. They 
aren’t ready to march into Indo-China 
or risk an invasion of Formosa. 


have 


severe 


China is lost to the West, and nobody, 
expects it to be regained in 1952. But 
the country is in a mess that will keep 
its Communist rulers preoccupied, Peiping 
propaganda that the 
chronic ill has been brought 


claims inflation 


in China 


under control, But information leaking 
out of Southern provinces shows that 
conditions really are as bad as ever 


The Chinese people, especially the peas 
ants and merehants, have been squeezed 
unmeroifully, to flnanee the Korean war 


Chinese- Russian relations are heading 


into a series of tests, The Chinese want 
more arms from Russia to modernize 
their Army and correct the weaknesses 


Chev want a more in 
Asia 


independence from Moscow, 


exposed in Korea 


fluential role in and a measure of 
There are 
surface signs of friction between Stalin 
and his Communist colleagues in China. 
But they probably are misleading. 
Actually no informed person expects 
the Chinese to split with Moscow as 
Marshal ‘Tito did in The 


Chinese, with limited access to the rest 


Yugoslavia, 


of the world, are becoming increasingly 
dependent on Russia from a military and 
economic standpoint. Evidently they will 
pay as high a price as they have to in 
order to stay on the good side of Moscow. 

Outside China proper, the Peiping 
Communists can be expected to spend 
much of their effort in 1952 on tightening 
their control of overseas Chinese com- 
munities and assuming a active 
direction of Communist elements through- 
out Southeast Asia. 

Japan goes into the new year with 
the prospect of shifting from the role of 
a defeated and occupied enemy to that 
of a sovereign ally of the U.S. 

Rearmament is to be stepped 


more 


up 


1? 
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IN EGYPT: A 5,000-YEAR-OLD SPHINX .. . 
... and some strictly modern nationalism 


sharply in 1952. Plans already are blue- 
printed for doubling the size of a 75,000- 
man national police reserve force. By the 
end of the year, the Japanese should have 
eight equipped divisions and be well on 
the way toward building an army capable 
of taking over the defense job now as- 
signed to U.S. troops on the islands. 

America is counted on to provide most 
of the arms. Even so, rearmament will 
raise a new set of economic problems for 
the Japanese Government. It is almost 
certain to cut into the limited supply of 
civilian goods. Living standards, still be- 
low prewar, may drop even lower. 

The country is to be cushioned against 
any severe shocks by the U.S., however. 
American spending will continue on a 
large scale, even with an end of shooting 
in Korea. The U.S. intends to spend sev- 
eral hundred million dollars in Japan 
for materials for rehabilitating Korea. 
Also, American forces based in Japan 
will spend upward of 300 million dollars. 
Any slack that develops as a result of a 
cease-fire in Korea will be taken up 
quickly by increased production for re- 
armament. 

Over all, 1952 looks like a year of un- 
resolved problems in the East, although 
some of them will not seem as acute as 
in 1951. Korea probably will shift from 
a “hot war” to a chronic danger zone. 
U.S. will continue to pour its support 
into Japan and Formosa to bolster them 
against the Communists. The war in Indo- 
China probably will drag on, with both 
America and Communist China giving 
their respective allies enough help to 
keep on fighting, but not enough to force 
a decision one way or the other. 

In the Middle East, U.S. sea and air 
power, spreading slowly into the East- 
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ern Mediterranean, is creating a favor- 
able impression of Western strength and 
power. The prospect for 1952— 

Turkey, the most advanced anti-Com- 
munist fortress in the whole area, can be 
expected to grow even stronger. The 
country will get more arms, equipment 
and advice from the U.S. Turkey’s Gov- 
ernment is stable and will not change in 
1952. 

Iran, weak and disturbed, is not to 
fall into Russia’s arms. Russia isn’t ex- 
pected to move into Iran, simply because 
it would start a world war. There is a 
reasonably fair prospect that Iran’s oil 
products will begin flowing to the West 
again at some point in 1952. 





IN IRAN: THE GREAT REFINERY AT ABADAN 
. . oil may flow to the West again 


Egypt is a major problem. Pressure { 
force the British out of the Suez Can? 


area is to continue. But the West has mw) 
intention of abandoning the Canal to th 
Egyptians until the Egyptians are ; 

shape to defend it. That day is a lon: 

way off. 

Closer to the U. S., in the countri«” 
of Latin America, there are a few troubk! 
zones—relatively minor now—that coulif 
grow in 1952. 

Bolivian tin is an example. U. S. need; 
it for defense industries and is willing t 
pay Bolivia $1.12 a pound. But th! 
Bolivians say they lose money at anf 
price under $1.40 a pound. If the tw! 
sides can’t get together on a price, Boliyiy! 
may slump into serious unemploymen) 
and wind up with a Government hostik | 
to the U.S. 

A tug of war between Communists and?) 
non-Communists in Guatemala is likel 
to intensify in 1952. President Jacob 
Arbenz, elected with the support of Com. 
munists, doesn’t dare to antagonize then, 
Communist influences in the Government, 
if they continue, can cause real trouble 
for big U.S. investors in Guatemala. 

In Argentina, Juan D. Peron is about 
to start another six-year term. Economic 
troubles are developing and many Argen- 
tines smart under his rule. But he stil 
runs things and his nationalistic policies 
are far from comforting to the U.S. 

Such things, however, are side shows 
to the main event—the contest between 
Moscow-style Communism and the free 
world. In that main event: 


War tensions are to stay on in 1952. 


There will be no letdown in defense. But 
a cautious note of optimism is showing 
up along with the developing strength of 
the West. 


—Three Lions 
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WHAT CONGRESS IS PLANNING 


More for Arms, Atom—No Tax Raise in Sight 








Taxes will not be raised again. Spending 
on arms will remain high. Atom program may 
be doubled in the year ahead. 

Universal training is due for early action. 
Marine Corps may go to 400,000. 

Chairmen of the committees of Congress, 
who guide legislation, make these and other 
predictions near start of a new session. 


making. 


Labor laws will not be changed much. 
Communists are to face new troubles. 
tigations are to go on, dig into new fields. 
No new Social Security plans are in the 


Congress, as its leaders see it, will tend to 
move with some caution in 1952. The trend 
will be against much change. 


Inves- 











TAXES 


Walter F. George, chairman, Sen- 
ate Finance Committee: I do not think the 
Senate Finance Committee is likely to 
recommend increased taxes in the new 
session. 

The Committee is not likely to con- 
sider general revision of Social Security 
or any welfare legislation. It may con- 
sider amendments to the existing law. 

The Committee will sympathetically 
consider legislation growing out of the 
tax-scandal investigations. 

Robert L. Doughton, chairman, 
House Committee on Ways and Means: 
It is not probable that our Committee will 
recommend any substantial increase in 


, taxes in the new session. 


I do not look for any action on Social 
Security and welfare legislation at this 
time. 

Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, 
chairman, Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report: In my opinion, Congress 
will not raise tax levies at all in the new 
session. : 

A deficit, however, should be avoided, 
and the only way to avoid a deficit is 
to reduce military expenditures. I have 
asked the Department of Defense to go 
over all their figures with a view to de- 
temining what appropriations already 
made, and which have not been ex- 
pended, can be avoided. 

I am firmly of the opinion that the 
Russians are not very ready for war, 
that things are not going so well be- 
hind the Iron Curtain as they were. @ 


FOREIGN POLICY 
Tom Connally, chairman, Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee: The plan 
was to end foreign economic aid under 
the Marshall Plan in 1952. I am for that. 
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I want it to end. I want to keep our word. 
As for the military part of it, we have to 
wait and see what General Eisenhower 
says and see how the European nations 
are doing their part. I don’t think an 
increase in military aid is necessary. I 
can't tell until I get back there. But I 
want these European nations to do their 
part. If we let them alone they will just 
sit back and say, “Let Uncle Sam do it,” 
like they have been doing. “Let Uncle 
Sam pay the bill, let Uncle Sam send the 
soldiers.” I’m getting tired of that. Eisen- 
hower would have to do some pretty tall 
changing to change my views on that. I 
think he had better tend to his job in 
Europe and not try to dictate over here. 
I want to defeat the appointment of an 
Ambassador to the Vatican. We will have 
to face that one pretty early in the session. 
I don’t expect we will have any trouble 
ratifving the Japanese peace treaty. 
The St. Lawrence Seaway is dead, and 
I don’t want to bring it back to life. 
We have an international treaty on 
radio that we may have to struggle 
with, but I hope not. Mexico and Cuba 
are the troublesome spots. They want to 
get a lot of big high frequencies and our 
fellows that have got frequencies in the 
United States don’t want them to have 
them. So that’s a ticklish question. 
James P. Richards, chairman, House 
Foreign Affairs Committee: I expect ap- 
proval of foreign aid with drastic reduc- 
tions from the 1952 figure. I do not an- 
ticipate much opposition to the Japanese 
Peace Treaty. I expect some revision of 
the Italian Peace Treaty. I don’t expect 
the Foreign Affairs Committee will ap- 
prove the St. Lawrence Seaway. 


MILITARY 


Carl Vinson, chairman, House Armed 
Services Committee: We are going to 


call up the Universal Military Training 
bill January 15. The Committee must act 
on it in 45 days under law. 

Immediately after, we will take up 
the public-works bill dealing with mili- 
tary projects. 

Immediately after that, we will take 
up the establishment of an academy for 
the Department of Air. 

Bills already are on the House calen- 
dar asking for rules for two bills. One 
would expand the Marine Corps to 400,- 
000 and put the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps on the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. The other bill would increase the 
pay of the armed-service personnel by 
10 per cent. 

Those are the five things we will 
take up. Two of them are on the House 
calendar. 

As to foreign military aid, I am study- 
ing that now. 

As to the Reserve program, that bill 
has been passed by us and is now before 
the Senate Committee. We are asking 
the Senate to write in some amendments. 

As to investigations, we have several 
investigating groups at work and are in- 
vestigating all the time. 

Richard B. Russell, chairman, Senate 
Armed Services Committee: The Com- 
mittee must start work on a Universal 
Military Training bill very early in the 
session. I hope that there will be early 
enactment. 

We must consider, too, the bill to set 
up a permanent system for military re- 
serves and a bill increasing military pay. 
There is nothing pending on military aid 
right now. @ 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Senator Brien McMahon, chairman, 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy: | 
made a speech in September in which I 
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G-billion-dollar 
of the atomie-energy program, Betore we 


vdvoeated a expansion 


recessed in October, the Joint Commit 


tee called upon the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the military establish 
ment to present us with plans when 
we got back. T would anticipate that 
they would recommend at least a dou 
bling of the present program, but until 
1 see their studies Twill make no 


decision = 
INTERNAL SECURITY 


Pat McCarran, chairman, Senate 
Judiciary Committee; | am presently con 
sidering the proposal of three provisions 
first, to 
chide certification of Communist organi 


on internal-security laws pre 


gations as bargaining agencies under 


federal law; second, to. tacilitate yep 


aration from Government employment 
of security risks in sensitive HECTICIOS 
third, to extend requirements of the 


Foreign Agents Registration Act to Com 
truant propadganada vuents in diplomatic 
status 

Committee action 


1 anticipate early 


on my omnibus bill completely revising 
all immigration and naturalization laws. 
1 will also propose legislation to facili 
tute migrations from overpopulated areas 
of Europe to underdeveloped and under- 
populated areas. @ 


GOVERNMENT CONTROLS 


Burnet R. Maybank, chairman, Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee: 
We will hold extended hearings on war- 
controls legislation before extending 
the present law. It is difficult to say at 
this time what conditions will be this 
spring, and whether or not it will be 
necessary to tighten up the law. 

Brent Spence, chairman, House 
Banking and Currency Committee: With 
reference to extension of the Defense 
Production Act, I don’t think we have 
sufficient power to fight the inflationary 
tendency and carry on defense produc- 
tion as it might be done if we had a 
little more authority in the right direc- 
tion. Whether we can get it or not is 
another question. I don’t know what we 
are going to do, but I am willing to listen 
to the Administration and hear what 
they feel is necessary. I do think if the 
situation gets out of hand the spiral of 
inflation will rob us all. 

Adolph J. Sabath, chairman, House 
Rules Committee: I think Congress should 
amend the Price Control bill the very 
first thing. It should be tightened, and 
everything possible should be done to 
reduce the high cost of living. I want to 
get rid of the Capehart Amendment, if it 
is any way possible. @ 
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APPROPRIATIONS 


Kenneth McKellar, chairman, Sen 
ate Appropriations Committee: The tax 
pavers may expect lower appropriations 
next session ff my vote has anvthing to 
do with it 
appropriations $4,669,495,049 under the 


Congress last session granted 
budget estimate. Tam sorry the redue 
tion Was not greater, 

It is impossible to say what the total 
will be, We ought to cut expenditures 
Wherever possible, Whether we get into 
an out-and-out war or not, we may as 
well make up our minds that the princi 
pal burden will fall upon the United 
States and we will pay the bill, It would 
he most difficult 


vress to make real economies while the 


in my opinion, for Con 


“oold war’ lasts, | certainly faver heavy 


cutting of forei@n aid this vear, as shown 


record B 
INVESTIGATIONS 


Lyndon B. Johnson, chairman, Sen 
ate Preparedness Subcommittee; We are 
planning a series of 


by my 


this 
coming vear into waste and corruption in 
the nation’s defense program, Our first 
major inquiry will involve the procure 
ment activities of the Air Force at Wright 
Field. We have received a number of 
complaints of contracts’ being drawn up 
at this vital center on the basis of tavorit- 
ism, kickbacks, jobs and gifts. We are de- 
termined to track down all of these alle- 
gations. 

Our Wright Field investigation, how- 
ever, is only the beginning. We intend to 
give the whole defense-procurement pro- 
gram one of the most thorough investiga- 
tions in history. 

Cecil R. King, chairman of House 
Ways and Means Subcommittee that has 
been investigating the Burea-: of Internal 
Revenue: We hope to have recommen- 
dations for legislation early in the year. 
We do not know yet just what the rec- 
ommendations will be, but most of the 
talk in the Committee is in the direction 
of stronger enforcement laws and preven- 
tive laws. I think putting revenue col- 
lectors under civil service would be part 
of it. I am afraid our investigation will 
carry us into March or April. By that 
time Commissioner Dunlap and his staff 
should be well enough organized to take 
over. We will have pointed the finger at 
what must be done and certainly it 
should be they that do it. 

Clyde R. Hoey, chairman of Senate 
Investigating Subcommittee: We have 
several preliminary investigations under 
way, and our investigators will be ready 
to report to the Committee when we 
come back. Then we will decide whether 


investigations 





.»s WORLD POLICY... CONTROLS...SPENDING... 


or not we will order fall investigation | 
One unfinished job is the Pananianiy 


ship-registey situation that we — starte 


to look into in L951, T think there wilh 


if 


be interesting developments that wi 
constructive results in) correcting 
what we have regarded as abuses, Oy 
investigations into things like the Pana 
manian ship business may result in legis 
lation to remedy the situation, which hy 
not been so very good, Tt may be pos 
sible, in’ the situations where they. se 
up companies in Panama for the purpose 
of evading taxes, to develop some legis. 
lation that will remedy that situation, | 
intend to see if something can be done 
and we will make recommendations, 

William Lb. Dawson, chairman, 
House Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments; The waste in ow 
armed forces is) tremendous, We have 
had subcommittees making rather broad 
investigations in recent months and they 
Will recommend remedial legislation, I 
is not enough to have unification at the 
top of the armed services and still main 
tain separate procurement agencies, sep: 
arate warehouses, storehouses, ete, 

Guy M., Gillette, chairman, Senote 
Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec. 
tions: The Subcommittee has practically 
finished its work and is preparing to 
make recommendations for corrective 
legislation. I feel that we can to a 
greater extent centralize responsibility 
for election expenditures in the candi- 
date. Under present conditions there 
are agencies and committees that ex 
pend sums in behalf of a candidacy and 
the candidate says he knows nothing 
about it and the law doesn’t require him 
to know anything about it. So it seems 
to me that we can approach the matter 
by making it unlawful to expend money 
in behalf of a candidate for the Senate 
or the House without having the ex- 
penditure cleared through a fiscal agent 
appointed by him, or by himself. In 
the same way we can centralize responsi- 
bility for the disbursement of litera- 
ture. & 


have 


LABOR 


James E. Murray, chairman, Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: 
I expect the Taft-Hartley Act to be 
amended to legalize maritime hiring 
halls, as proposed in Senate Bill 1044. 
The fight to repeal the entire Act will, 
of course, continue. 

I believe federal aid to education is 
urgently needed and hope for action 
along lines of the bill passed by the 
Senate in 1949, but with financing to 
come from tidelands-oil revenue 

Civil-rights legislation is under con 
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»» INQUIRIES ... LABOR LAWS... VETERANS... 


videration by a labor-management sub 
committee, 

I believe that prompt passage of $337, 
already reported favorably by my Com 
mittee and designed both to provide es 
sential aid to health-profession schools 
and to inerease numbers of physicians, 
dentists and nurses, is important to ou 
total defense and production objectives. 

Graham A. Barden, chairman, 
House Committee on Education and La- 
bor; | don’t foresee any major operation 
on the Taft-Hartley Act, and T think ve 
peal is hardly a possibility, [ET could 
tighten the noose on the Communist 
unions, Pd do it, Frankly, [think the 
CIO and the AFL have done a good job 
of cleaning house, and they found that 
there was some house cleaning needed 

In the field of aid to education, | prob 
ably will have to do a little more explo 
ing, since the President cracked down 
and vetoed that bill for the areas that 
have felt the impact of defense activities, 
You recall his objection to the provision 
in the bill that schools using that mone 
should be operated in accordance with 
the laws of the States in which they were 
situated, T shall be very reluctant ever to 
turn loose that provision, @ 


AGRICULTURE 


Allen J. Ellender, chairman, Senate 
Committee on Agriculture: T expect no 
changes this session in basic farm legis 
lation. 

It may be necessary to offer an in- 
centive for the growing of crops that 
are considered highly essential in the 
present emergency somewhat similar to 
the Steagall Amendment during World 
War II. Instead of fixing a floor on the 
basis of a percentage of parity it may be 
necessary to guarantee a fixed minimum 
price. That would particularly be true of 
cotton and no doubt other crops. 

Our Committee is unlikely to act on 
the Brannan Plan. However, we do 
plan to work on legislation that will 
deal with surpluses if and when they do 
come again to plague our economy. 

Harold D. Cooley, chairman, House 
Committee on Agriculture: I do not be- 
lieve that Congress during the next ses- 
sion will make any substantial changes 
in basic farm legislation nor in the farm 
price support program. 

Neither do I believe that the House 
committee will.take any action with re- 
gard to the so-called Brannan Plan. @ 


GOVERNMENT 
REORGANIZATION 


John L. McClellan, chairman, Sen- 
ate Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments: The general work 
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of this Committee will be with the 
Hoover Commission reorganization bills, 
We will start with the one on reorgani 
zation of Agriculture, on whieh we al 
ready have held hearinus, and undertake 
to process it at an early date. Possibly 
we will then take up the one reorganiz 
ing the credit administration, We are hay 
ing a lot of problems with Agriculture 
reorganization, and ET don't know whether 
we can ever get together to put out any 
thing. 

There ave other important bills before 
our Committee, such as one to decen 
tralize Government agencies, | think thes 
should) be decentralized, but LE don't 
Want just a dispersal around Washington, 


rhev should be moved some distance 
away, 
William Lb. Dawson, chairman, 


House Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments; | will do all Lean 
to have the Committee bring to) the 
floor the vest of the Hloover Commission 
legislation, As | travel through the coun 
try, | find there is widespread interest in 
Government, and T think these reorgan 
ization bills should be passed, @ 


VETERANS 


John E. Rankin, chairman, House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee: The one 
thing definitely scheduled by this Com 
inittee is the holding of hearings on legis 
lation to extend the benefits of the GI 
Bill to the men who have served in the 
armed services since the Korean war 
started. @ 


POSTAL RATES 


Tom Murray, chairman, House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee: It 
is my judgment that Congress will not 
consider favorably any legislation  in- 
creasing postal rates or raising salaries 
of postal and other federal employes 
during the new session in view of legis- 
lation recently enacted raising postal 
rates and salaries. I do not anticipate 
any broad, sweeping postal-reform legis- 
lation. 

Olin D. Johnston, chairman, Senate 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee: 
I do not think we will find it necessary 
to raise postal rates again in the next 
session. Neither do I think there will be 
any broad _ postal-reform legislation. We 
cleared up most of that at the last session. 

I haven't heard anything about any 
further pay increases for federal work- 
ers. We passed those at the last session. 
But in my opinion we have to do some- 
thing about retirement pay for Govern- 
ment workers. The fellow who retires 
on a small pension is entitled to dollar 
for dollar, but the dollar is worth about 


In the lower bracket, [ think 
we ought to inerease retirement benefits 


$2 amonth @ 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Edwin C, Johnson, chairman, Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com. 
mittee: This Committee will hold hea 
ings on more than a dozen bills dealing 
with various phases of railroad and truck 
transportation, 1 that the 
Committee will recommend anv of them 


50) cents 


cummot say 
for passage, A hearing also is contem 
plated on 
struction — of 


a proposal to subsidize con 
jet-propelled commercial 
transport phines 

Robert Crosser, chairman, House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Commit 
tee; We must give attention to legislation 
aosubsidyvy and ao tain charge 
Altogether 
I suppose we have between S00 and 500 


billy before our Committee a 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Emanuel Celler, 
Judiciary Committee: T am going to en 
deavor to amend the McCarran Internal 
Security. Act. to freedom 
for students and the 
country. T would also like to see a civil 
rights section set up in the Department 
of Justice with power to check on all vio 
lations of civil rights. We have many in- 
vestigations pending. In our antimonop- 
oly study we may look into such laws as 
the Tydings Act, the Fair Trade law, or 
the Robinson-Patman Act. 

Carl Hayden, chairman, Senate 
Rules Committee: There is much discus- 
sion of changes in Senate rules to permit 
civil-rights legislation. I do not predict 
the outcome. I know what to do when 
the time comes, but until it comes you 
cannot tell what’s going to happen around 
here. @ 


relating to 
for airphine carriage of mail 


chairman, House 


permit more 


others to enter 


SHIPPING 


Edward J. Hart, chairman, House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Commit- 
tee: We will take steps toward passage 
of a so-called long-range shipping bill. 
Chances of passage are more than 
good. @ 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Charles A. Buckley, chairman, 
House Public Works Committee: Road 
building around military installations will 
be authorized. Flood control and water- 
way development to speed defense pro- 
duction will be considered. Hydro- 
electric-power developments that are 
tied to defense needs also are likely to 
get attention, & 
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Who Will Be 


“Vinson vs. Taft’ or “‘Vinson 
vs. Eisenhower.’ That's the po- 
litical trend at the start of the 
election year. 

Truman wants out, although 
he isn’t ready to say so. Chief 
Justice Vinson is his man for the 
Democrats. 

Eisenhower is ahead in popu- 
larity. But Taft has a long lead on 
the Republican nomination. 


There are fairly definite conclusions 
that the top politicians reach as they 
look ahead through a year in which a 
new President will be chosen: 

Harry Truman is not to seek renom- 
ination or re-election. The President 
will give age and a desire to conserve 
his health as the reason tor retirement 
atter and nine months in 
the job, But he may not announce his 
decision until Convention time in July. 

Fred M. Vinson, Chiet Justice of the 
United States, is the President's choice 
L job, It 
will require a dratt to put the Chiet Jus 
tice at the head of the Democratic ticket 
that plucked 
Evans Hughes off the Supreme 

IW1G to run as 
Hut, given presidential back 

pink al federal jabholae th 


sHel a clrabt will wot de 


seven years 


iis SULOCESSOT foi the world’s No 


similar to which 
Charles 


bench in 


tiie 


a Republican 
cundichats 
ince canncl the 
too hard to nian 
Convention 

the moat likely 


ave ina the 


\t this point MU 


mate for Chiet Justioe Vitikkon ts Senator 
Hates Kelauver, of Tennessee, The Sen 
Wtor is WHE Tportant stipport ta 
idle the party, and tas let it dn vow 
that he would not be averve to taking 


top js eon the Heket, Odele are adatiet 


his sooess tn siel an endeavor, but he 
mivht land in second place 
Senator Paul U Hints, 


Who many Democrats think would make 


Dowwlis, of 


a better race than Mar. Vinson, apparently 
hus taken himself completely out of the 


running, Moreover, he is in Mr. Truman's 


black hooks 

The Republican choice of a candidate 
will not until 1952 
the race is wide open 


be cleus 
As of now 
Robert A, 
is far out in front of all contenders now, 
so far out in front that some of his man 


Weurs On, 


Palt, Ohio's senior Senator, 
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As of Now, It Looks Most Like Vinson vs. Taft 


agers claim the nomination is in the bag. 
But there is a political adage that the 
candidate who is ahead at Christmas 
rarely wins the nomination. 

No delegates have been chosen yet. 
There is division and indecision among 
Republican leaders in almost half of the 
States. No one can say what candidate 
will get the bulk of the delegates from 
these States. Only a fourth of the State 
delegations voted solidly for any one 
candidate on the first ballot in 1948. At 
least three fourths of the State delega- 
gations will be divided in 1952. And 
delegates often flutter back and forth 
among the candidates after the voting 
starts. This gives the Eisenhower men 
room to hope. 

General of the Army Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower is the big threat to Senator Taft. 
The General hopes to come home from 
Europe by March. He will be a receptive 
candidate, although not active. He will 
express his opinions about things, dis- 
play his Republicanism, show his willing- 
ness to run, His men are knitting to- 
gether an organization and hunting 
delegates, But whether the General can 
win without working for the nomina- 
tion himself is uncertain, 

Politicians are not overlooking the 
that General Eisenhower 
Talt might kill each othe: 


possibility 
and Senator 


olf at Convention, This would leave 
room tor a dark-horse candidate to come 
galloping home, Thus, several men are 


putting themselves in position to grab a 


* 











Juetie tn the Minnenpotl ry) 


‘MAKING HAY 
WHILE THE SUN SHINES’ 





compromise nomination if the Conven. 
tion should head into a deadlock in the 
final voting. 

Governor Earl Warren of California 
is in the most favored position to win the 
nomination in the event of a deadlock. 
His State now is tied with Pennsylvania 
for the second largest block of delegates 
in Convention and the second largest 
number of electoral votes. 

Harold Stassen, former Governor of 
Minnesota, now president of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, is keeping his 
name in the running in the hope that a 
deadlock and a search for a compromise 
candidate might turn the delegates in 
his direction. But few politicians give 
Mr. Stassen more than a long-shot chance. 

The probabilities are that the oppos- 
ing tickets for the 1952 presidential race 
will look like this: Vinson vs. Taft, or 
Vinson vs. Eisenhower. 

In picking their vice-presidential nom- 
inee, the Republicans will shape their 
course according to the identity of the 
man at the top of the ticket. 

If the presidential nominee is Senator 
Taft, the vice-presidential choice will 
come from the progressive wing of the 
party. It might be Governor Alfred E, 
Driscoll of New Jersey, or one of several 
Senators like Henry Cabot Lodge and 
Leverett Saltonstall, of Massachusetts, 
or Wayne Morse, of Oregon, 

With General Bisenhower as the pres 
idential nominee, the party would turn to 
someone in the ‘Patt wing, and probably 
to the Middle Weat, for a viee-presiden 
tial candidate, Senator Everett M, Dirk 
Hlinoia, ds apoken of, 

Ih evel party, ideas and potitioal be 
liety will play a larger part than geou 
phy in the view presidential ehates 

| he He pyutotic itis WW ill Wy ta hy ane 
Hationaliany, eon 
thei 


Hen, al 


anil 
PVOMPONNIVINN, Th 


internationalian 
wervaliany ane 
ticket making 

And the Demoorate will tey to fashion 
a tieket that will appeal both to the 
North and to the South, Phey want men 
Whose attitudes on labor and the New 
Deal will wet votes in the North, and vet 
who can speak the language of the 
South, Moreover, with corruption ex 
ploding as a major issue for the eam 
paign, they figure that the name of Sen 
ator _Kefauver, the erime buster, will be 
an asset to the tieket 

For these reasons, the fact that Ken 
tucky and adjoining 
States is being overlooked in shaping @ 


‘Tennessee are 
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State delegations 
now favoring 
Taft 
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State delegations 
now favoring 
Warren 





State delegations 
now doubtful 





State delegations 
now favoring 
Stassen 


State delegations 
now favoring 
Eisenhower 











ticket of Vinson and Ketauver, The fact 
that Missouri and Kentucky are separated 
anly by the Mississippi Rive did not 
prevent the election of Mr, Truman and 
Viee President Alben Barkley in Toda, 

hus, the tekets might be Vinson and 
helauver va, Tatt and) Drineoall, Ov it 
Wht become Vinson and helwuver vs 
Kivenhower and Dirkaen, These, the poli 
Hielitin Hewve, ave the moat likely tekets 
it the Ginn ob the wea 

Hepubliown Geket making ia mixed up 
With caloulations by party men of thet 
thateos to win the eleetion 

On the basis of polly, Senator Patt 
inily almost on a par with General 
Kivenhower in the esteem of Hepublioan 
Voters, But among independent voters, 
Where the Hepubliouns must draw much 
‘tenuth df they are to win in 1052, 
the General stands 12 percentage points 
higher than Mr. Taft, 

This fact is giving the Eisenhower 
en a strong argument in their hunt for 
delegates, They point to the Agures that 
show several million more Democratic 
Voters in the nation than Republican, 
They say that, after 20 years of defeats, 
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the party needs a victory to survive and 
that it must put the strongest man it 
ean find into the field, 

But Tatt men say that the Bastern and 
progressive wing of the party has led it 
lo three anecessive deleats 
late Wendell Willkie and 
Thomann i, Dewey, They araue that it is 
tine to matelh eonmervatiain adatiat the 
"Wate Deal i a athalahtiawas 
And they believe that Senator Batt ean 
Wi WHEN a Darel AGH Ganipaiin agiatiinl 
cormuption and what he calla the soetal 
inti tendenefes of the “Pate Deal” 

On the Demoeratio side, there is a 
mood of ghoom, The party is beset by a 
multiplying series of seandaly in Gos 
ernment, Te is being pelted by Hepub 
lievn attacks upon the President's for 
eign poliey. And the party, itself, is 
sharply divided by Mr. ‘Truman's do 
mestic poliey, When irritations over 
high taxes and other things are piled 
into the seales, Demoerats are not sure 
that even the prosperity that is sched 
uled for 1952 can balance off into a 
victory, 

Among 


wnder the 
Grovernal 


oontent 


THAN Democrats, however, 
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there is a feeling that, if Mr, Truman 
takes himself out of the race, they 
a chance to win with another candidate 


With My, 


would be a certainty that the old Demo 


hay 


Truman in the race, there 
electoral atvanghold in the South 
shattered, Powertul 


ovatio politioiwna ave ready to lead a ve 


Oval 
waotuld he Dene 
volt adatinat Titi there 

Wait invent 
the South would satay 
ticket of Vinson and Kefauver as opposed 
to a Hepublioan teket of Tatt and Deis 
oll, ‘This would eut clown, crastioally, 
a Tatt vietory and miehet 


Demoorats feel aurea that 


iy line belie a 


the chanees for 
keep the Demoeraty th power, 

Hut there are strong supporters in the 
South for General Bisenhower, Th he 
should be the Republican 
many Democrats think that he would get 
a sizable chunk of the Southern electoral 
vote, Even a ticket of Vinson and Ke 
fauver would not be able to held the 
whole area in line, 

Thus, the top politicians say, it may be 
easier for General Eisenhower to win 
an election than to get the Republican 
nomination, 


nominee, 
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You haven’‘t heard the last of 
Government scandals. Bigger, 
more sensational revelations are 
likely in the new year. 

Tax frauds are just one phase. 
Investigators are digging into 
Justice Department, Agriculture, 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, Alien Property, surpluses 
and other Government activities. 

Scandals, in 1952, might touch 
the White House staff. 


Scandals are expected to multiply 
in number and size as 1952 rolls on. 
The big question in this election year 
concerns who is to get the credit for 
unmasking and dealing with scandals 
—the Republicans or the Democrats. 

President Truman wants his own in- 
vestigation of what has been happening 
within his Administration. Congress, with 
Republicans taking a hand, intends to 
press ahead with its investigations. From 
one place or the other, the country can 
expect to learn more and more about 
wrongdoing on the part of public officials. 

Tax scandals, if expectations of in- 
vestigators are fulfilled, have just begun 
to unfold. Much more is to be heard of 
“fixed” tax cases, of bribery, of shake- 
downs of taxpayers by tax collectors. If 
tips investigators get are right, the story 
of the “influence” business, of the use of 
“pull” and “inside” connections to swing 
deals, may expand much further and 
even touch members of the White House 
staff. Interest is veering toward the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and the way air lines 
have been merged and their rights ap- 
portioned. 

Office of Alien Property is barely 
touched to date. Some investigators feel 
that there is much more the public ought 
to know about the administration of 
more than 500 million dollars’ worth of 
property, including large and important 
companies, that was seized from enemy 
aliens during the war. Legal fees and the 
filling of key jobs are receiving particular 
attention. 

In the Department of Agriculture, 
scandal hunters are looking for pay dirt 
of major importance in the billions of 
dollars in crop purchases and loans made 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation 


SCANDALS: HOW BIG IN 1952? 


Still More—in Shipping, Alien Property, Taxes 


to prop up farm prices. There are signs 
that grain and other commodities, sup- 
posedly stored as reserves or as security 
for loans, have vanished from warehouses 
under suspicious circumstances. 
Investigators, who have not yet 
scratched the surface in the Department 
of Agriculture, expect to check up on 
additional stories about the Department 
now making the rounds in Congress and 
elsewhere. The stories are to this effect: 
Large profits, it is alleged, have been 
turned quickly on valuable leases for 
warehouses and other storage space; pay- 
offs have been made to people who 











ee 
Thiele in the Los Angeles Mirror 


‘THE GREAT B‘AR HUNT’ 
. . . Congress started something 





guided crop-storage contracts to the right 
warehouses; Department officials have 
been speculating in oil and gas rights; 
county extension agents have engaged in 
improper activities. 

Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and its billions in business loans, no 
longer considered a source of current 
scandals, nevertheless are expected to 
come in for more attention in the months 
ahead. The manner in which some mem- 
bers of Congress and their staffs have 
pulled strings in the RFC has not yet 
been spread fully on the public record. 
And a good many loans of the past still 
may be examined, with full and perhaps 
sensational publicity. 

The billions of dollars that are being 
poured once again into orders for arms 
are coming under closer scrutiny. Many 
angles are to receive attention later on. 
Congress, furthermore, has not yet ex- 
plored completely the fraud and over- 
payments, estimated officially at 500 
million to 1 billion dollars, in terminated 
contracts of the last war. 





Surplus property, the handling of 
50 billion dollars’ worth of supplies left 
over from World War II, has escaped a 
full-scale inquiry up to now. Congress, 
in the past, has been content to complain 
a bit about a “charity bazaar” and oper- 
ations described as “verging on fraud.” 
Investigators, however, once more are 
eveing surplus property and recurrent 
reports of “influence” deals. 

Junkets, “official” trips of one kind 
or another at public expense, also are 
stirring up investigation-minded Con- 
gressmen. 

The cost of operating a military plane 
of the type assigned to officials for their 
travels ranges from $150 to $500 an 
hour. Many trips are necessary. Yet 
the taxpayer who foots the bills, has a 
decided interest in facts like these: 

A high civilian in the Navy used an 
official plane on his honeymoon. A Secre- 
tary of the Navy once averaged two 
flights a month for seven months to his 
home town, halfway across the country. 
Members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, on 
military missions to far corners of the 
world, often take their wives along. 
Cabinet members have used Government 
planes when they could have flown 
by commercial air lines at far less cost 
to the taxpayers. Officers on flight 
training sometimes turn up at Caribbean 
bases and load their planes with duty- 
free rum. 

Trips such as these are a target for at- 
tack and investigation in Congress. Yet 
members of Congress, themselves, have 
worked junketing on a really broad scale. 
Once a session of Congress is over, they 
take off in flocks, thumbing rides to all 
parts of this country and abroad. The 
military often feels compelled to assign 
special planes to prominent Senators or 
Representatives. The practice became 
so extensive in recent weeks that Christ- 
mas mail for soldiers in Korea is reported 
to have been diverted from transport 
planes to ships. 

Deals in surplus ships, resulting in 
large profits for individuals with influ- 
ence, have come to light here and there. 
But the story of ship sales, like many 
others, has not been developed fully by 
congressional committees since the pub- 
lic began to take an interest in scandals. 
One deal definitely slated for further 
investigation, with emphasis on possible 
tax avoidance, involves a former Con- 
gressman, a fleet admiral, a former Sec- 
retary of State, now dead, and the pyra- 
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miding of a $100,000 investment into a 
9.8-million-dollar profit. 

Earlier reports have pointed to fields 
for further investigations. Many House 
members believe there was room for 
fraud in wartime practices of the U.S. 
Maritime Commission. The Government’s 
chief auditor, Comptroller General Lind- 
say Warren, says that 2 billion dollars in 
Commission funds “has never been ac- 
counted for and never will be.” 

Government housing programs, 
now and again, are a source of rumors 
about irregularities, or at least question- 
able practices. The story never has been 
told, in full, of the way some apartment 
builders were able to obtain Government- 
insured loans, larger than the cost of 
land and building, that enabled them to 
develop projects without risking a cent 
of their own money. 

Department of Justice, untouched 
by investigations except in the tax divi- 
sion, is being measured in some congres- 
sional quarters for a possible full-dress 
inquiry. Some lawmakers feel that, if 
tax cases can be fixed, other cases can be 
fixed. They have heard reports of favored 
treatment for some racketeers, of associ- 
ations between racketeers and federal 
officials, of racketeer contributions to the 
Democratic Party. 

Even outside the Government, scan- 
dals appear to be growing. One source of 
concern is the increase in embezzle- 
ments, particularly on the part of bank 
officials. The FBI considers the situation 
“alarming.” 

To many, the increase in crime in gen- 
eral, in the use of narcotics by youths, 
dishonesty on the part of some business- 
men and some customers alike, the 
spreading of scandals through the Gov- 
ernment, all are part of a general decay 
in public morals. Everybody seems bent 
on “getting his while the getting is good.” 

Big scandals, in the proportions of 
those involving sales of valuable national 
resources during the Harding Adminis- 
tration, have not been uncovered up to 
now. Rather, there has been a series of 
little scandals. Government officials, ac- 
cepting invitations to dinners, going to 
cocktail parties, working the Washington 
social circuit, accepting gifts, have 
granted favors for small rewards. 

Now, however, a campaign year has 
arrived. Scandal and corruption are cer- 
tain to be made an issue. Democrats are 
eager to jump in, clean house and claim 
the credit. Republicans are just as anx- 
ious to expose and point the finger of 
blame. President Truman wants to set 
up his own house-cleaning team.’ 

The result, regardless of who takes on 
the job, is to be that more and more 
scandals will come to light in 1952. There 
is even a possibility of scandals on the 
grand scale. 
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TARGETS OF 
CONGRESSIONAL CRITICISM 


What Happened to the People Who Were in the News 


In 1946 


BENJAMIN FIELDS, accused in Congress of getting scarce materials through 
‘special treatment,’’ sentenced to 90 days for contempt of Congress. 


In 1947 


ANDREW MAY, Representative from Kentucky and wartime head of Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, accused of taking bribe to get war contracts 
for favored persons. Convicted, served 9 months. 

MURRAY AND HENRY GARSSON, war contractors involved with Repre- 
sentative May. Convicted, jailed for bribery and fraud. 

MAJ. GEN. BENNETT MEYERS, accused of getting war contracts awarded 
to firm secretly owned by himself. Served 35 months on one charge, 
now in jail for income tax evasion. 


in 1948 
MAJ. GEN. WALLACE GRAHAM, Mr. Truman’‘s personal physician, was criti- 
cized in Congress for commodity speculation. Still Mr. Truman’s doctor. 
EDWIN PAULEY, while serving as special assistant to Secretary of the 
Army, was criticized for commodity speculations. Later resigned. 
In 1949 
JOHN MARAGON, former bootblack with White House entree, a Washing- 
ton ‘influence’ peddler. Jailed for perjury. 


JAMES V. HUNT, five percenter claiming ‘‘inside’’ connections. Indicted as 
having represented private interests dealing with War Assets Admin- 
istration, while on WAA pay roll. Indictment dropped because of health. 


MAJ. GEN. ALDEN WAITT, who figured in five-percenter inquiry. Sus- 
pended as chief of Army Medical Corps, retired at own request. 


PARNELL THOMAS, Representative from New Jersey, convicted of taking 
salary kickbacks from office employes. Spent 8! months in prison. 


In 1950 


WALTER BREHM, Representative from Ohio, accused of taking illegal cam- 
paign contributions from his staff. Fined $5,000. Still in Congress. 


In 1951 
MERL YOUNG, rags-to-riches figure in investigation of influence and 
favoritism in RFC. Indicted for perjury. 

MRS. YOUNG, White House stenographer who got mink coat. Quit her job. 
JOSEPH ROSENBAUM, Washington attorney dealing with RFC, purchaser 
of Mrs. Young's cut-rate coat. Indicted, with two others, for perjury. 
DONALD DAWSON, Administrative aide to President Truman, whose name 

was mentioned in RFC inquiry. Still an administrative aide. 
JOSEPH CASEY, former Representative from Massachusetts, linked with 
Rosenbaum in RFC matters, dealer in surplus ships. Washington lawyer. 


LAMAR CAUDLE, Assistant Attorney General for tax-case prosecutions. 
Accused of indiscretions in accepting favors. Fired by Mr. Truman. 

GEORGE SCHOENEMAN, Internal Revenue Commissioner when tax 
scandals broke. Resigned. 


DANIEL BOLICH, Assistant Revenue Commissioner. Resigned. 
CHARLES OLIPHANT, chief counsel of Internal Revenue Bureau. Resigned. 
INTERNAL REVENUE BUREAU, 113 fired or forced out. Some indicted. 


WILLIAM BOYLE, Democratic National Committee Chairman, accused of 
taking fees from firms dealing with RFC. Resigned. 
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=with CHAIRMAN, MANPOWER POLICY 
Arthur S. Flemming 


PLANNING NATION’S MAN POWER 
FOR 10 YEARS AHEAD 





EDITOR’S NOTE: How long is the defense pro- 
gram likely to affect the outlook for jobs, for 
education, for business dislocation? 

Will there be enough workers to go around? 
Enough work? Do man-power problems conflict 
with social and other economic needs in awarding 
of Government contracts? 

To discuss such questions the editors of U.S. 
News & World Report invited to their conference 
room Arthur S. Flemming, long an expert in the 
use of human resources and now top man for such 
decisions in the defense effort. 








ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, educator, man-power ex- 
pert, was born in Kingston, N. Y., and graduated 
from Ohio Wesleyan and American University. 

Mr. Flemming studied law, received his degree 
from George Washington University in 1933. A 
year later he became director of the School of 
Public Affairs of American University. He was ap- 
pointed to the Civil Service Commission at the age 
of 34. In World War II, he served on the War 
Manpower Board. In 1948 he became president of 
Ohio Wesleyan, from which post he is now on 
leave as man-power chief in the defense program. 








Q Is your job, Mr. Flemming, the flow of man 
power—the proper amount to the Army, the proper 
amount to industry, to agriculture, and so on? 

A That’s right, to keep up with it and niake sure of 
the fact that the military and the various segments of 
the economy are getting what is needed in order to 
achieve our dual objective of a defense production 
and a maintenance of a sound civilian economy. 

Q Haven't we 65 million people in man power in 
this country? 

A Just under that. 

Q Does that include men and women who work? 

A That includes the people who are in the labor 
force, including those who are unemployed. 

Q Does it include the people who are now working 
who didn’t work before? 

A If they are now working, yes, they’re included. 
But the women who went into the labor force during 
the war and then went out and stayed out are not in- 
cluded. 

Q There is a big potential among women, isn't 
there? 

A Oh, yes. About a million have come into the 
labor force during the past year. There are 28.5 million 
who are of working age but who are not now in the 
labor force. Of course, many of them have small chil- 
dren and are unable to work. 

Q So that the accretions are in two ways: first, 
through women and, second, through extra shifts? 

A No, there are some others. Women, longer hours 
of work and, in addition, older workers, the physically 
handicapped, and better utilization of minority groups. 
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Q You mean Negroes? 

A Yes, that’s right. 

Q What labor force could we get if we wanted it? 

A We haven't ever worked out any top figures, but 
as we relate it to the defense mobilization program 
that we’ve got under way now, and as you look ahead 
to a possible expansion of that program, our feeling is 
that, from an over-all, nation-wide point of view, we 
will have no trouble in meeting any demands that 
might be placed upon us. Of course, we are in diff- 
culties right now in certain occupational categories. 

Q What are some of those categories? 

A Take your skilled trades, such as machinists, 
toolmakers, and so forth. And then, in addition to 
that, our most serious shortages are in the area of en- 
gineering, scientific and technical personnel. You can 
get a little feel of that when you take a look at the 
number of people who graduated from engineering 
schools last June; namely, about 38,000. The estimate 
is that we could have used 60,000 to 70,000 graduates 
from engineering schools this past June. But, a year 
ago this past September, only 29,000 freshmen entered 
engineering schools, which means that in 1954 we will 
have only 17,000 graduates. And the most conserva- 
tive estimates would lead one to believe that we 
should have in excess of 30,000 available a year be- 
ginning in 1953. 

Q Why this shortage in engineering schools? 

A There are a number of reasons. One is that back 
in 1950—prior to Korea—the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics put out a study in which it pointed out that the 
supply of engineers was considerably in excess of the 
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. « - Need for Allotting Contracts Where Workers Are 


demand. High-school and college-counselors did an 
excellent job of absorbing the contents of that docu- 
ment and passing it on to students, and it is very diffi- 
cult to make them realize that the picture has changed. 
I think another reason is that, generally speaking, 
government and industry have not done too well by 
the engineering profession from a salary point of view. 

Q That's true in the scientific groups, too? 

A Yes, but particularly true in the engineering field. 

Q They used to say that you could get a good 
chemist for $100 a month while other people were 
making three times that, didn’t they? 

A Of course, that figure has gone up considerably 
now. A young fellow, just out of college today, will 
get about $3,400 from the Government going in as a 
chemist, physicist or engineer. This is with just an un- 
dergraduate degree. He will get somewhere from 
$3,600 to $4,000 from industry. In fact, they will do 
better than that if they really want a particular man. 

That engineering shortage, to me, is one of the most 
serious problems that we are up against, particularly 
when you consider the fact that probably the demand 
will increase rather than decrease as you think in 
terms, for example, of the demands that have been 
placed and will be placed on the aircraft industry. 

Mr. Wilson [Charles E. Wilson, Director of Defense 
Mobilization] has put out a statement in which he’s 
indicated that he thinks there are three things that can 
be done and should be done to help correct that short- 
age. One is that all employers, both government and 
private, should make sure of the fact that they are 
making maximum utilization of the training and skills 
of the people that they now have on the pay roll. And 
when I say government, I mean not only the civilian 
side of government but also the military side. I think 
that most of us are convinced of the fact that we have 
engineers tucked away in industry and in government 
who are not being used as engineers and who are not 
being used on more important jobs. So, the first thing 
that has to be done is for management in government 
and in industry, and in educational institutions for 
that matter, to make sure of the fact that they are 
making maximum utilization of the personnel that 
they now have. 

The second thing is that we think that the colleges 
and high schools have got to do a better counseling job 
in terms of taking people with aptitudes for work 
along this particular line and counseling them to move 
into engineering and scientific fields. We feel that that’s 
got to be done with both men and women, because we 
haven’t got a chance in the world of taking care of 
that deficit of engineers, for example, unless we get 
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women headed in the direction of engineering schools. 
I had representatives of seven women’s colleges in the 
office the other day and I was talking along this par- 
ticular line. I noticed that they were a little bit skep- 
tical about what I was saying. 

Q You would teach engineering in the girls’ schools? 

A No, get the women to move into engineering 
schools, like Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute and so on, after 
they have completed their undergraduate work in the 
liberal arts. But the placement officers from the wom- 
en’s colleges said yes, but how about this Bureau of 
Labor Statistics document in 1950? Even if there is a 
demand now, aren’t we going to be up against a situa- 
tion again in a few years where there'll be more of 
a supply than there is a demand for these people? My 
answer to that was, of course, that in my judgment, 
if we assume that this is a 10 to 15, 20-year defense- 
mobilization program, as I do, we will not be up 
against that situation again during the lifetime of 
most of us. I think there is also the additional point 
that if those people have aptitudes that can be used 
effectively in this particular way, we are at a point 
where some people have got to take a calculated risk, 
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as far as security is concerned, in the interest of ren- 
dering the best service to the nation. 

Q What fields of engineering are you thinking of? 

A Electrical engineering, mechanical engineering, 
chemical engineering and civil engineering. 

Q Aeronautical? 

A Of course, a real opportunity there. I would like 
to say that there is a third point that Mr. Wilson and 
the rest of us have been emphasizing in connection 
with the shortage of scientific and engineering person- 
nel, and that is that there is an obligation resting upon 
employers to take the people now on their pay rolls 
who have aptitudes along these lines, and work out 
co-operative relationships with educational institu- 
tions so that these people can get training in line with 
cheir aptitudes. 

Q You mean subsidize their education? 

A That’s right. So that, for example, a fellow could 
be brought to the place where, although he would not 
necessarily be a graduate engineer, he could take over 
a job that a graduate engineer is now handling so that 
the graduate engineer could be moved into a job that 
only a graduate engineer can handle. 

Q Would a truce in Korea be likely to change that? 

A No, I don’t think it will, because, as far as I am 
able to ascertain, a truce would have very little effect 
on the size of the armed forces. 


Increase for Armed Forces 

Q At what size are the armed forces to be stabilized 
now? 

A That figure has not been made public, but it is 
perfectly clear that there is going to be a slight in- 
crease of the present 3.6 million in the armed forces 
over a period of the next two or three years, assuming 
that the international situation doesn’t become more 
serious suddenly. 

Q About 4 million? 

A That figure has been used by some officials to 
indicate the point that we might arrive at over the 
next few years. 

Q What if the situation abroad becomes less 
serious? 

A My own feeling is that the size of our armed 
forces will stay at a figure somewhat higher than the 
present figure for an indefinite period of time. 

Q And Congress has agreed? 

A Congress has set a ceiling of 5 million on the 
armed forces. 

Q It has already voted the money? 

A No. Any increase over present size of the armed 
forces will undoubtedly call for additional funds. 

Q Is the scientific world satisfied with the way you 
are handling the man-power problem now? 

A No. I think there is a group within the scientific 
world that would like to see the Selective Service Sys- 
tem, for example, operate differently. They would like 





.-- ‘Drop in college enrollment less than expected’ 


to see scientific and technical groups set up on local 
and regional levels and also on the national level to 
make recommendations to Selective Service relative 
to scientific and technical personnel. They would like 
to see the recommendations of these advisory groups 
virtually binding on the Selective Service boards. Per- 
sonally, I haven’t been able to go along with that idea. 

Q Your situation is one of shortage, but not acute? 

A Over all, yes. Now, I do think this: I think we 
are going to have to give some special consideration 
to the aircraft industry just as we have to the ma- 
chine-tool industry. The fact of the matter is, we are 
working on a proposed policy statement for the air- 
craft industry right now, which may mean that they 
will get some special consideration. 

Q What about the agricultural group? Do we have 
enough boys on the farms to keep us fed? 

A At the present time, there is a tendency for the 
farm employment to drop, and drop rather drastical- 
ly. During the past year, for example, it dropped 
about 400,000. There are about 80,000 farm defer- 
ments right now, granted by the local boards. Out- 
side the student group, that’s the largest group of 
occupational deferments that we have today. On the 
industrial side, there are only about 25,000. The De- 
partment of Agriculture feels that in 1952, particularly 
with the increased goals that they’ve set for 1952, 
they’re going to be up against a very serious problem. 
However, I think that most people feel that that prob- 
lem is going to have to be solved pretty largely by 
increased mechanization of the work on the farms. 

Q Can you get that mechanization? 

A Are they going to get additional farm machinery 
in the view of the materials situation—that is a very 
logical question. It’s going to be difficult in 1952. But 
the representatives of the Department of Agriculture, 
of course, serve on the various mobilization agencies 
and keep pressing very vigorously for what they feel 
they must have if they are going to solve this prob- 
lem. It might mean a larger importation of foreign 
workers in 1952. This year we used about 200,000 
foreign workers, primarily Mexicans. It is certainly 
significant that with fewer workers on the farm we 
are getting increased production. 


How Draft Affects Education 

Q You're a college president. What is this going to 
do to the system of education in this country? You 
take a boy at the age of 19. He gets out of prep school 
at 171%. He doesn’t know whether he should wait a 
year before he goes to college. Shall he go to college? 
What's happening? What are the bulk of them doing? 

A The bulk of them who would ordinarily go to 
college are moving right on into college. Our enroll- 
ments this year are not down very sharply. The 
total over-all statistics haven’t been put out yet, 
but some statistics that I’ve seen indicate a drop of 
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enrollment of 7.8 per cent over all, which includes 
night work and day work. This was less than we ex- 
pected. We all expected some drop in enrollment at 
this particular time even though we had not been 
involved in a defense-mobilization program, because 
we knew that we were moving into a period where the 
number of people of college age was smaller by rea- 
son of the low birth rate in the 30s. 

Q You don’t favor a boy’s going to college for a 
year and then taking his two years’ military service 
and then coming back to finish his education, do you? 

A I think it depends a lot on the individual. Nor- 
mally, no. But I don’t think that most of them will 
have to do that if we adhere to our present policy. 
Let’s assume that he goes to college at 17 or 17%. 
That means that he can go through his freshman year 
without even being vulnerable as far as the draft is 
concerned. Then, under the existing law, he is entitled 
to one postponement. That’s mandatory under the law. 
This, then, could conceivably carry him through his 
sophomore year. Then, if he is doing good work, and 
if we maintain the present Selective Service plan for 
deferring people who pass a test or who rank at the 
proper place in their class, he can go on and finish. 
Or, he may have gone to an institution where he en- 
rolled in the ROTC, and if he does go into the ROTC, 
under the law, he’s entitled to stay until he finishes, 
as long as he is doing satisfactory work in the ROTC 
and in the college. In other words, a good many men 
have a good chance of getting their college work back 
of them before they are called upon to serve. But, let 
me again emphasize the fact that after they have fin- 
ished their training most of them will be called upon 
to serve. 


When Draft Will Tighten 

Q When do you think it is going to get tight? In 
January of °53 will you start taking youngsters as 
they reach 181/2? 

A It is pretty hard to answer that question without 
knowing the exact size of the armed forces and be 
sure that you are on safe ground. My judgment is 
that, on the basis of the facts as we now know them, 
the really tight time will come in fiscal ’55, which 
will mean beginning July 1, 1954. It should be kept in 
mind, however, that the situation will become increas- 
ingly difficult beginning in September, 1952, when we 
will begin to face our replacement problem. 

Q In our draft? 

A That’s right, from the standpoint of our. man- 
power pool. 

Q Do you think the present situation will last 
that long? 

A Yes, I do: That goes back to an earlier statement 
that I made relative to the size of the armed forces. 

Q Does that assume that our industrial production 
and defense production will be booming upward from 
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now until that time? In other words, we will not reach 
a peak until fiscal 1954? 

A Our defense-production program has rested back 
so far on the assumption that we would be carry- 
ing forward at a high rate in ’52 and ’53, and I think 
that most people are willing to admit now that that 
will go on into ’54. Just how far into ’54 I don’t know. 

Q How does that square with your feeling that the 
man-power situation would be tight? 

A The building and maintenance of America’s 
might, the maintenance of our armed forces at a high 
level as compared, for example, with pre-Korea, and 
the demands of our civilian economy are sure to pro- 
duce a tight man-power situation. I was referring, 
however, to the Selective Service. 

Q Many will have gone out after their two years’ 
service and your Reserves will have been exhausted 
by then, wouldn't they? 

A Yes. The reason that I say it is hard to predict 
what the exact picture will be from the standpoint of 
our man-power pool is that there are some unknown 
factors in the picture at the present time. First of all, 
we don’t know whether we will continue indefinitely 
the policy of enlistments. But let’s assume that we do. 
We don’t know what the rate of enlistment will be 
and, of course, whatever the rate of enlistment will be 
has an effect on the calls that are made on Selective 
Service. Even more important than that, we don’t 
know what the rate of re-enlistment is going to be. 
For example, the fellows that have been drafted—how 
many of them will re-enlist for additional service? Or 
those who enlisted in the first place, how many of 
them are going to re-enlist? But we do know that the 
drafts on the man-power pool are going to increase as 
we go into the fall of 52. We began to draft in rather 
large numbers in September, 1950. Their two-year 
period of service will have run out in September, 
1952, and will, of course, keep on running out every 
month from then on. 

Q Will the Reserves start running out? 

A Under the law, those that were called in invol- 
untarily can only be kept in for a period of 17 months. 

Q Are they World War II veterans? 

A All of them are. 


Rising Demands for Men in ‘52 

Q But the 17 months applies to all of them who 
were called in involuntarily, whether they were vet- 
erans or not? 

A It applies only when they had 12 months of 
service between Pearl Harbor and V-J Day. Also some 
specialists can be kept in for longer than 17 months. So 
that it is clear that beginning in September, 1952, the 
demands on the man-power pool are going to increase. 
But, as we look at the man-power mathematics, it 
seems to me that as you get into fiscal ’54 the going is 
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going to be difficult and that when you get into fiscal 
’*55 there is really going to be some tough going. 

Q Supposing there were a 10 or 15-year mobiliza- 
tion period, just what would apply there? 

A As I’ve approached this particular job, and have 
tried to think in terms of our man-power problem, I 
have gone on the assumption that we were going to 
be involved in some kind of defense-mobilization pro- 
gram for the next 10, 15 or 20 years. It seems to me 
that if we do not approach it on that particular basis, 
we get into all kinds of difficulties as far as our rea- 
soning is concerned. I think this whole college pro- 
gram is an illustration of that. I think a great many 
people reacted negatively to the proposal for the 
postponement of service on the part of college stu- 
dents because they assumed that it was just a device 
whereby people would get out of service. Why did 
they assume that? They figured the emergency was 
going to be with us for two or three years and by the 
time these people graduated nobody would be inter- 
ested in having them serve in the armed forces. I 
think that a good many of our people think in terms 
of an emergency of two or three years. 


Problem of Universal Service 

Q What will universal service do to all of these? 

A As you know, the Congress included in the latest 
law a provision for universal service. At the same 
time it provided, however, that it shouldn’t go into 
effect until the report of the Wadsworth Commission 
was received and until Congress passed legislation 
based on the report of this Commission. The Wads- 
worth Commission’s report is up on the Hill now. 
First of all, it is a question of whether or not Congress 
will pass the additional legislation. But let’s assume 
that they do. Then the question is: How could we get 
universal military training under way while, at the 
same time, we are carrying forward this kind of de- 
fense-mobilization program? 

Newspaper reports indicate that the Defense De- 
partment may be interested in a “token program”’ of 
5,000 a month, or 60,000 a year. Now, if they bring 
5,000 a month in for that kind of training, and give 
them six months of the type of training provided for 
by the Wadsworth Commission, and then make pro- 
vision for their continuing to serve an additional 18 
months so that they serve just as long as the fellow 
that’s been drafted, I don’t think it will have any 
serious effect on the man-power pool. 

On the other hand, if another approach should be 
taken—namely, that once a fellow is called for 6 
months of training under universal military training, 
then he goes out of active service and cannot be 
called back in unless there is a declaration of war or 
a declaration of a national emergency by the Con- 
gress—that would have a serious effect on the man- 
power pool. 
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Q Everybody would want to be in universal service? 

A Why, sure. In the first place, in my judgment, it 
would give the draft boards an impossible assignment. 
Then they would have to decide whether John Jones 
is going to. be drafted for universal military training 
for six months or whether he is going to be drafted 
for 24 months. To me that’s a very important point, 

Q Is it a live point? 

A It is a live point. It is my understanding that 
some of the members of Congress state that they 
voted for universal military training only because they 
believed that after a man had served for a period of 
six months he would not be called back in in the ab- 
sence of a declaration of an emergency by the Con- 
gress. My understanding is that other members of 
Congress favor the approach of the person who has 
received six months of training under the Wadsworth 
Commission plan being required to serve another 18 
months. 

Q What are your principal headaches today in 
your Manpower Policy Board? 

A One we've already spent a good deal of time on 
—that’s this shortage of scientific, technical and en- 
gineering personnel. The second thing that we’re put- 
ting a great deal of emphasis on is trying to develop 
a system in the Federal Government which will re- 
sult in contracts being placed where the workers are. 
At the present time, we have six industrial areas in 
this country that we classify as tight labor-market 
areas from a standpoint of defense production. That 
means that 40 per cent or more of the production in 
the area is devoted to defense production and it means 
that we’re up against some rather serious man-power 
shortages in those areas. 


Using Surplus-Labor Areas 

Mr. Wilson in August issued a policy statement 
which said that additional contracts should not be 
placed in those tight labor-market areas unless, or un- 
til, the procurement officer obtained detailed informa- 
tion relative to the man-power situation from the De- 
partment of Labor. Then, after having received that 
information, if he decided that he still was going to 
put that contract there he should file detailed justifi- 
cation for his action. Mrs. Rosenberg, the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Manpower, has issued a di- 
rective which not only calls on the procurement offi- 
cers to carry out that particular policy but also pro- 
vides for a monitoring system so that adherence to it 
can be checked by the services, and also at the De- 
partment of Defense level. It’s been in effect now for 
a few months and we have every reason to believe 
that procurement officers are paying attention to it. 

Now, that’s one side of the picture. Over on the oth- 
er side of the picture, we’ve got 15 major areas that are 
labor-surplus areas, where the supply of labor is con- 
siderably in excess of the demand. Most of those areas 
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were labor-surplus areas long before the defense-mo- 
bilization program started, like up in the coal-mining 
areas of Scranton and Wilkes-Barre and in the textile 
areas. However, this policy statement did state that 
wherever possible defense work should be placed in 
those areas, so that we keep ourselves in a position 
where people don’t have to migrate from one com- 
munity to another in order to get into the defense- 
production program. That’s a more difficult one to 
get people to accept and put into operation. 

Q Isn't the Government itself blocking that often? 

A In what way? 


Man-Power Policy on Contracts 

Q The Government has a half-dozen restrictions, 
doesn’t it? First of all, it doesn’t want to give con- 
tracts to large businesses; it’s got to distribute them to 
little businesses. Then another question is whether 
they’re performing under nonsegregation laws. So you 
have a lot of governmental restrictions that interfere 
with the free operation of your man power. Who co- 
ordinates that? 

A It’s true that the procurement agencies are re- 
quired to take all those factors into consideration. 
As far as man power is concerned, we are right now 
in the process of developing a policy to be issued by 
Mr. Wilson which, when issued, will mean that pro- 
curement officers can give the man-power factor over- 
riding consideration, provided it is decided that it is 
in the best interest of the defense-production program 
to do so. Take a specific illustration: Let’s assume 
that an item could be produced in Indianapolis, which 
is one of our tight labor-market areas, or in Scranton. 
Under this proposed policy that we are now work- 
ing on, it would be legally possible in order to utilize 
existing pools of man power for the Department of 
Defense to place the contract in Scranton. 

Q Will this new policy relieve the terrific surplus 
they claim in the Detroit area? Don’t they say there 
are 100,000 people out of work there? 

A That’s right. The 15 areas that I mentioned are 
mostly areas with a labor surplus not because of the 
defense-mobilization program but for other reasons. 
Detroit, which is not one of these 15 areas, has be- 
tween 85,000 and 100,000 out of work at the present 
time because of material cutbacks, and consequently 
the cutback in the production of automobiles. Yes, 
I think that this policy can be used to alleviate a 
situation of that kind. 

Q But there you have the bigger companies. What 
are you going to do about the argument that in an- 
other State where smaller business is involved they 
are going to claim that you are giving the business to 
the big fellows without taking care of the little fellows? 

A Of coursé, those complaints have been made a 
great many times during the past few months. I think 
in this particular case we are justified in overriding a 
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consideration of that kind in order to make full use 
of the skills that are available in the Detroit area. 

Q Your criterion is getting people employed and 
keeping unemployment down rather than worrying 
about the ideological question of a larger or smaller 
business? 

A To put it another way: to make maximum utili- 
zation of our human resources in this country. If we 
fail to do that in instance after instance, it is only 
going to be a question of time before our failure to do 
so will seriously interfere with our defense-produc- 
tion program. 

Q Are those 15 areas known? 

A Yes. The Department of Labor classifies all in- 
dustrial areas into four groups once a month. These 
are published. 

Q Do you expect those 15 areas to grow better? 

A I would not expect them to get any worse, and I 
feel that there should be some improvement in some 
of them. 

Q How do you dovetail that when it takes six 
months to a year for some contracts to get going? By 
that time your labor surplus has turned into shortage? 

A As far as those 15 areas are concerned, in view of 
their history over the period of the last 5 or 10 years, 
I think that whenever the contract gets under way 
there will still be workers available, although we cer- 
tainly want to do everything we can to speed up the 
placement of these contracts. Detroit is a perfect ex- 
ample of the kind of point you’ve raised, and I think 
it has got to be watched very carefully. In other words, 
if procurement agencies start a drive to get additional 
contracts into Detroit right now, and if we don’t pro- 
ject our thinking ahead six to nine months, we might 
find ourselves in a situation where we’d have to get 
workers to go into Detroit in order to handle the load. 

Q Could the contracts placed there a year ago be 
ready now to start taking up that slack? 

A Yes, but it is fair to say that on the basis of the 
studies that have been made it doesn’t look now as 
though there would be any immediate sharp step-up 
in defense work. I think most of you know what’s hap- 
pened. The auto manufacturers have a great many de- 
fense contracts, but up until recently the tendency has 
been to place the defense work out of the Detroit area. 


Control Law Needed? 

Q Do you think that we will need a law providing 
for man-power controls? 

A I do not. I believe that as a result of bringing 
labor and management together through the work of 
our National Labor-Management Manpower Policy 
Committee, and as a result of the work of regional 
and area labor-management man-power committees 
now being set up by the Department of Labor, we will 
be able to solve our man-power problems on a volun- 
tary basis just as we did during World War II. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 





LONDON....SEOUL....SAIGON....BONN....PARIS.... 





>> Joseph Stalin's program for 1952 is shaping up along these lines: 

Cash in on troubles Stalin himself stirred up earlier. 

Split Britain from U.S. in order to wreck major U.S. foreign policies. 

Goad U.S., discredit it publicly in eyes of Europe, Asia, Middle East, in 
belief that U.S. won't, even if goaded, start World War III. Goading calls for 
kidnaping U.S. citizens, dragging out all negotiations, insulting U.S. in as many 
wayS as possible. World war, however, is not in Stalin's program. While he 
doesn't expect U.S. to start it, he doesn't propose to start it either. 





>> In particular, 1952 is to be a year of cashing in for Stalin. 

Truce in Korea is first and most important in this cashing-in process. 
Stalin began the Korean war, now claims credit for ending it, and at the same 
time leaves the Communists in a good position to grab all Korea without war. 

Western Europe is another collection area. Stalin's fifth column, notably 
in France and Italy, is thoroughly entrenched. During 1952 it can sabotage arms 
production, upset governments, slow down U.S. program for West European defense. 

Guerrilla wars in Indo-China, Malaya, Philippines in 1952 will continue to 
drain the resources of U.S., France, Britain. This is a profit for Stalin. At 
same time, local Communists will dig in deeper, will not be dislodged. 

Middle East's troubles offer a sound investment for Stalin in 1952. He didn't 
think up these troubles, but he plans to profit by them. True, he can't capture 
the area without a world war. But, short of that, Stalin will have some success 
turning opinion against U.S. and Britain, softening up Arabs for later conquest. 














>> Hottest, most dangerous area in 1952 is likely to be Southeast Asia. It's 
in this area that Stalin can cash in on trouble with least risk to Moscow. 

Chinese Communists, after a truce in Korea, will have enormous prestige 
throughout Asia. They can say they Stopped the powerful U.S. in Korea. Millions 
of Chinese in Indo-China, Malaya, Burma, Thailand will be deeply impressed. 





>> As it is, Chinese arms, training help Indo-China's Communists, make them a 
match for the French. Chinese leadership puts Britain on defensive in Malaya. 
Now: Burma_is the place to watch. Chinese Communists are slipping across 
the border by the scores. Burma's Government is weak. Communist coup may soon 
be easy to pull off. Burma isn't Korea. U.S., Britain, France would not be so 
directly involved. Stalin may be able to gobble up Burma quickly, at no risk. 
As for the wars now going on in Southeast Asia.....Fighting will continue 
in Indo-China and Malaya. No decision is probable this year. Tide may even turn 
against the French in Indo-China, with General de Lattre ill, out of action. 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 





Joint Western defense of Southeast Asia is still just in the planning stage. 





>> Stalin's campaign to split Britain away from U.S. has begun this way: 
Winston Churchill is suddenly being treated respectfully by the Soviet 
press and radio. Until recently, Churchill was a pet Soviet whipping boy. 
Idea of Churchill-Stalin conference is welcomed in Soviet propaganda. 
Moscow propaganda is easing up on Britain, hitting U.S. harder than ever. 
And, in Korea, Communist treatment of war prisoners suggests that British 
prisoners may have had somewhat better treatment than U.S. prisoners. At least, 














more British than U.S. prisoners, proportionately, seem to be accounted for. 
It's as if Britain were being rewarded for recognizing Communist China. 


>> Stalin, during 1952, will use these issues to split Britain from U.S.: 
U.S.-British differences over Communist China, Formosa, Chiang Kai-shek. 

British lag in rearmament, Churchill's willingness to slow down despite U.S. 

pressure to speed up. British coolness toward Schuman Plan, European army, in 











face of strong U.S. support for them. U.S.-British argument over peace terms 
for Western Germany. British trade ideas, favoring more trade with Russia and 
Iron Curtain countries, rather than less, as the U.S. keeps insisting on. 
Chances for a deal, easing world tension, will probably be hinted at by 
Stalin. Some rather tempting offers may come to Churchill from Moscow. 














Stalin's prospects of splitting Britain away from U.S. will remain poor. 





But Stalin will make U.S.-British co-operation harder, delay some U.S. plans. 


>> Stalin's main concern in 1952, however, will be Russia. This is the source 
of his power. He has never lost sight of this basic fact. 

In Russia, odds favor some easing of the long strain on the people. With 
no new Koreas in prospect, no world war imminent, it will be politic to give 
Soviet workers and peasants a concession or two--a price cut, or more clothing, ¢ 
or a new pair of shoes. Purpose will be to strengthen Stalin inside Russia. - 

Point to remember about Stalin is that he is a master at managing a police 
State. He's much better at it than Hitler was. Period of purges, killing many 
thousands, is often followed by a period of calm and concessions. Then, new 
purges start up the moment the people begin feeling their oats too much. 

This is Stalin's way of staying on top of 200 million people. 








1 

>> Despite Stalin's world program for 1952..... 
U.S. program will make sizable gains during the year. Balance of power a 

will shift increasingly in 1952 in favor of the U.S., at least in Europe. in 
Defenses of West Europe won't grow so fast as planned, will nevertheless be st 
Stronger by the end of 1952 than they are today. Atlantic Pact forces will be cl 





more numerous, better armed, better organized. Retirement of General Eisenhower 

to enter U.S. presidential race will be a jolt, but not a fatal one. 
Schuman Plan, pooling West Europe's coal and steel, will go into effect de- 

Spite Communist opposition. West Germany is to get a new deal from the Allies, 








something reasonably close to independence. West German Army, on the side of 
the Allies, probably will begin to take shape in 1952, but it is by no means a 
sure thing as of now. West Germans are badly split over the question. 





Spain is apparently ready to provide U.S. with naval bases, at a price. 
Stalin may hamper but can't prevent this U.S. build-up in Europe. 
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Qrcstion after question, adjustment after adjustment 
used to be the rule each month when retail stores billed their 
“charge” customers under the month-end descriptive sys- 
tem. January, of course, was worst of all. 


The trouble was directly traceable to the type of bill—an 
abbreviated description of each article purchased . . . with 
the respective price—but no supporting evidence. Many 
customers couldn’t recall purchases... many weren’t sure of 


prices . . . and adjustment departments buzzed with activity. 


Today, the customer’s questions are being answered in 
advance by all stores using the Recordak Photographic Bill- 
ing System. And the burden was lifted this easily: the 
store simply photographs the original sales 
checks in its Recordak Microfilmer and 
forwards them to the customer along 
with the bill, which merely lists the sales 
check totals. Thus, the customer sees 






me 















originator of modern microfilming—and its application to business systems 





who bought what ... when... and where the merchandise 


was sent. Everything there—in complete detail authorized 
by signature. 


At the same time the store’s accounts receivable costs are 
greatly reduced: its billing clerks no longer describe indi- 
vidual purchases or list individual prices . . . can, therefore, 
handle many more accounts, more accurately —with billing 
machine requirements cut as much as 75%. 

7 7 7 

Get the full story on Recordak microfilming. Remember— 
65 different types of business . . . thousands of 
concerns ... are using it to copy documents in- 
stantaneously .. . for a fraction of a cent apiece 
... and to simplify routines which may well be 
similar to yours. Recordak Corporation (Sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22. N. Y. 


**Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
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Men of Power and Politics in 1952: Truman and Vinson, 
Eisenhower and Taft, Churchill, Stalin and Mao Tse-tung 


> President Harry S. Truman is the un- 
happy warrior of 1952. Whichever way 
Mr. Truman turns he faces nothing but 
troubles. He begins the new year dis- 
couraged and distressed. 

Scandals in his Administration have 
captured public attention. The Presi- 
dent feels, in this connection, that his 
friends have let him down. His own be- 
lated effort to clean house ran into im- 
mediate difficulties because it was hard 
to find men who would undertake the 
cleanup job. And any vigorous investiga- 
tion would produce only new disclosures 
to embarrass the Administration. 

A Congress dominated by conserva- 
tive Republicans and Southern Demo- 
crats frustrates the President's legisla- 
tive little influence at 
the Capitol and his “Fair Deal” 
gram (and civil-rights legislation) may 


plans. He has 
pro- 


be expected to languish as it has in the 

past. 
Politically, 

trouble. If he should run again, he would 


too, the President is in 


face what political realists foresee as 
almost certain defeat. Southern Demo- 
cratic Jeaders are ready to revolt. The 


electoral vote of the once Solid South 
might be lost, a Republican elected, or 
the election thrown into the 
Representatives. 

At 67, Mr. Truman is in good health, 
physically vigorous. But he has grown 
short of patience, given to outbursts of 
irritation. The humility with which he 
entered the White House in 1945 is 
gone. The burdens of his office are oner- 
ous and continuous. 

Few expect Mr. Truman to seek re- 
election. If he withdraws, then the 
question would arise as to whether he 
has sufficient influence to force the 
Democratic Convention to accept his 
personal choice of a nominee. 


House of 





MR. TRUMAN 
. . troubles 


38 


MR. VINSON 


> Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson is the 
man most likely to be tapped by Presi- 
dent Truman, if the latter decides not to 
seek re-election. Thus, 1952 confronts 
Mr. Vinson with a decision whether 
to leave a lifetime job on the bench for 
an uncertain political venture. 

Mr. Vinson, nearing 62, a bulky, jovial 
presidential crony, is expected, in the 
end, to do what Mr. Truman wants. 
They are the closest of friends, see each 
other often and exchange many late- 
night telephone calls. Mr. Vinson is con- 
sulted on all important issues. The Presi- 
dent, in fact, once wanted to send the 
Chief Justice to Moscow for a personal 
discussion of Russian-American affairs 
with Joseph Stalin. 

The Chief Justice is broadly experi- 
enced in Government. Not only has he 
served on the federal bench, but also in 
Congress, where he was a tax expert. 
And he has held high positions in the 
executive branch, including that of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

The nomination of Chief Justice Vin- 
son might have the important effect. of 
soothing the Southern rebellion. He = is 
from Kentucky, a Border State. He never 
has been an emphatic supporter of the 
Truman civil-rights program, which is 
detested in the South. Southern Demo- 
crats would be much more likely to sup- 
port Mr. Vinson than Mr. Truman. 

But the Chief Justice will have to be 
drafted. Leaving the federal bench for 
politics always is a_ delicate issue. 
Whether Mr. Truman can arrange the 
draft remains the question. 


> Senator Robert A. Taft gets his last 
chance at the Presidency in 1952, and 
doggedly is making the most of it. The 
Ohio Senator, now 62, has traveled thou- 
sands of miles and made dozens of 


MR. TAFT 
. a draft? 


. competition 


speeches. He has a smooth-running q. 
ganization of political professionals, 

The Senator, aloof, austere, is not , 
man to arouse warmth in a political aud. 
ence. But his listeners have responde; 
to a denunciation of scandals in the Go. 
ernment and of what he considers a drif 
toward socialism, all delivered in a ton 
of moral indignation. 

But more important than the Taf 
speeches are the closed-door meeting 
with local Republican leaders. It is jy 
such sessions that convention votes ar 
lined up. The Senator reflects the views 
of old-line party leaders, and many 
these have given him their support. 

Through his own energetic efforts an 
those of his organization, Mr. Taft now 
is considered well ahead in the contes 
for the nomination, although far shor 
of enough committed votes to assur 
his selection. Meanwhile, many Repu) 
licans wonder if he could be elected i 
nominated, And, between the Senate 
and the nomination stands the figure o! 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


> General Eisenhower is the engima 0 
the new year, For him, 1952 is a yew 
of decision. He must say whether li 
would accept a presidential nomination 
And _ politicians feel he must make bis 
announcement soon, or Senator Tatt 
may be so far ahead as to make an Eiser: 
hower campaign futile. 

Meanwhile, the General, in uniform 
in good spirits and good health at 6! 
is trying, amid many difficulties, t 
build a strong defense system in West 
ern Europe. Prominent Republicans, op: 
posed to Senator Taft, are keeping : 
boom stirring for the General, confident 
that at the proper time he will accept. 

It has been made plain to the Gener 
that he might have the Democratic non- 
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. a decision 
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Steel has a hide that stretches too 





The zinc-coated steel used by manufacturers of home 
laundry dryers, home freezers and other products, 
needs a tough “hide” as flexible as an alligator’s so 
it won't flake off when severely formed or drawn. 
‘That’s why Armco developed Zrnccrip. ‘This specially 
processed sheet has a coating that s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s 
with the steel. It provides unbroken rust 
protection — even at seams and edges. 
That’s important to you — because it climinates 
a costly source of rejects. And with this saving 


you get the sales value of an extra-durable zinc coating. 


Field tests show that the special coating on 
Zinccrip gives longer protection against rusting in 
atmospheric service than equal-weight coatings 

on regular galvanized sheets. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 


ZINCGRIP is Only one of a whole family of Armco 
Special-Purpose Steels. Each has been developed 
to help manufacturers make more attractive, 
longer lasting products for home and industry. 


Many Armco Steels are now going to meet essential 
defense needs. But you'll want to consider these 
extra-quality steels when vou make your plans for the 
future. Remember, too, that the Armco triangle 
trademark carries with it the consumer acceptance won 


by thirty-seven years of national advertising. 
MORE SCRAP FOR MORE STEEL 


More steel scrap is needed for top stecl production. 

The new furnaces the steel industry is building cannot 

be operated at capacity with the present scrap supply. 

To help the nation—and yourself—sell your steel scrap now! 


—) 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


10,000 LIVES LOST IN FIRES 


Every 24 hours, an average of 
27 victims comprise a tragic, 
nationwide loss because certain 
buildings fail to provide safety 
from FIRE. The corrective? In- 
stall GLOBE Automatic Sprink- 
lers to discover and stop FIRE. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
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. Chance for the General to say yes or no 


ination if he wants it, but he has dis- 
couraged Democratic efforts on his _ 
half. He is no supporter of the “Fair 
Deal,” particularly its labor phases. If 
he runs, it will be as a Republican. 

Polls make it clear that the General 
would be a strong candidate, with heavy 
support in all sections, including the 
South. In fact, there is talk that the 
Southern Democrats, who like the Gen- 
eral’s conservatism, might under certain 
conditions swing the electoral votes of 
their section to the General. 

But General Eisenhower still must 
make up his mind, and make it up in 
public. The General’s backers plan, early 
in the year, to enter his name in the New 
Hampshire presidential-preference _ pri- 
mary. That will give General Eisenhower 
a chance to say yes or no. 


STALIN 
. .. frustration? 


> Winston Churchill wants to come to 
an understanding with President Tru- 
man on several matters. As the British 
Prime Minister sees it, the danger of 
war with Russia has diminished to a 
point at which the rearmament program 
may be slowed down, spread over a 
longer period, with a better effect on 
the strained British economy. 

As a realist, he knows that Britain has 
become a junior partner. Nevertheless, 
he would like to have England take the 
initiative in making policy for the Middle 
East, with U.S. lending its support. He 
wants an end to the confusions that have 
arisen from differences of view between 
London and Washington. 

The Prime Minister is 77, extremely 
hard of hearing, but a glutton for work. 
He takes good care of his health, insists 
on a nap daily, does much work in bed. 
He smokes up to 15 of his famous cigars 
daily, but does not inhale them, barely 
puffs enough to keep them going. 

For Mr. Churchill, 1952 may be the 
year in which he passes the leadership 





CHURCHILL 
... retirement? 


to younger hands. As soon as he gets his 
Government in good working order, it 
has been his intention to make Anthony 
Eden Prime Minister and Conservative 
Party leader, retaining for himself on) 
the role of elder statesman and adviser, 


> Joseph Stalin is to find 1952 a yex 
of testing and frustration. The Russian 
plan apparently is to lull the U.S., sloy 
the armament program with peacefi 
gestures, a truce in Korea. 

The frustration arises from the fact 
that the U.S. is growing so strong that 
Russia may be near the end of the time 
when she can make conquests without 
going to war. And a war would mean 
that Russia would be beaten. 

But Stalin, 72, is the absolute boss of 
his own country, a genius at taking and 


—Acme, 
MAO 
. . . consolidation? 


Sovfoto 


holding power. He bears down heavily 
on the Russian people, then for a period 
allows a little more food, somewhat easier 
living, to create a refreshing change. 
These tactics, and periodic purges, keep 
Stalin at the top. 


>» Mao Tse-tung, the dictator of Com- 
munist China, has a revolution still to 
consolidate. He is going about it in typ- 
ical Communist fashion with purges and 
mass executions. As always, there is dis- 
content in China. Mao’s regime rests 
primarily on the fact that his Army has 
the guns. 

He also will endeavor to make political 
propaganda out of the fact that his sol- 
diers fought the United Nations Army to 
a standstill in Korea. 

Like Stalin, Mao, 58, is in poor health. 
There are frequent reports that he has 
disappeared or been deposed by Reds 
of a more forthrightly Moscow view- 
point than his own. But, for the present, 
he remains the master of a Communist 
country of more than 450 million people. 
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Special 


(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Report 


This will be a bumper year in 
population. Fast-growing U. S. is 
to increase in size by nearly 3 
million Americans in 1952. 

It means bigger markets for 
nearly everything. It also means 
big new problems for schools, 
crowded cities, etc. 

U. S., gaining people steadily, 
is being changed permanently. 
There can be no return to prewar 
living standards. 

Another big year is ahead in popu- 
lation growth. By the end of 1952 the 
U.S. will contain 158.5 million people. 
That is a gain of 2.7 million and just 
about equal to the record gain of 1951. 

Every year since 1945 this country 
has added more than 2 million to its pop- 
ulation. This is like adding the popula- 
tion of a city the size of Philadelphia. 
These are people who must be fed, 
clothed and housed. As the crop of babies 
moves into school age it must be pro- 
vided with schoolrooms and teachers. 


There is no present sign that the 
growth of population in U.S. is to slow 
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MORE AMERICANS IN ‘52 


Bullish Note: 2.7 Million to Be Added by Year End 


materially in the years just ahead. Not 
long ago, population experts believed 
the U.S. was mature and “static” and 
soon would enter a population decline. 

As it is, since 1940, more than 23 mil- 
lion additional people have been added 
to this country. Those millions are half 
the population of Great Britain or of 
France. They total 10 million more than 
the population of Canada. Their presence 
in the country is a fact of profound im- 
portance. It is a fact that offers oppor- 
tunities and creates problems. 

Businessmen are assured of added 
markets as population grows. There are 
more wants to fill of all kinds, from food 
and clothing to larger dwellings. Farm- 
ers must produce more food to satisfy 
more people. Cities must provide more 
schools to train the rising younger gen- 
eration, more parks and playgrounds for 
recreation. Military men look on with an 
eye to the rise in the crop of youths who 
will come of military age in years ahead. 

The spurt in population is due mostly 
to a rise in the number of births, not 
to immigration or to a decline in number 
of deaths. At its height in 1907, immi- 
gration brought 1.3 million people into 
the country, less than half the present 
yearly increase in population. 

A record number of births is causing 
the population upsurge now. About 3.9 
million births were recorded in 1951. 
The estimate is that this record will be 
equaled in 1952. The crop of babies ap- 
pears to be related closely to prosperity. 
With times good, families tend to grow. 

In 1952, more and more families will 
be having their second or third babies. 
This is disclosed by the fact that, while 
the number of marriages is declining, 
the number of births stays at the same 
high level as before. 

As the chart shows, the peak rate of 
marriages occurred in 1946, when 2,291,- 
000 couples went to the altar. Men back 
from service rushed to get wives. 

During 1951, 1.6 million couples were 
married. That is a decline of nearly 700,- 
000, or 30 per cent from the peak. Yet 
the number of babies born was higher by 
about 24,000 than in 1947, the year after 
the peak level of marriages. Families, 
obviously, are growing in size. 

As families grow, their needs and 
tastes will change. They will want larger 
houses, different types of cars, new kinds 
of vacation places. This is just one of 
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the many ways a_ population boom 
changes things. With all its added peo- 
ple and families, U.S. will never be the 
same again, never return to the “good 
old days” before the war when it was a 
smaller, different nation. 

Family numbers, a basic economic 
factor, have increased even faster than 
the general population. There are 44,- 
564,000 separate households in the U.S. 
today, about 25 per cent more than in 
1940. This means a one-fourth increase 
in the annual market for basic necessities 
and comforts of life, such as heat and 
shelter, electricity and telephones, fur- 
niture and appliances. 

In 1952 another 1 million new house- 
holds probably will be established. This 
will create additional demand for houses, 
community facilities and all that goes 
with more homes. Absorbing the new 
people will not be that simple, actually. 
The added population will be scattered 
all over the country. Most of the rise will 
occur, in all likelihood, in Western States. 
But Eastern communities with defense 
plants will grow too, partly as the result 
of more births and even more because 
of the influx of new workers. 

Often the greatest increases will come 
in places already overcrowded. 

Births and marriages are the major 
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population forces, but divorces and 
deaths enter the picture, too. 
Divorces are continuing to climb, 


gradually. In 1946 they hit an all-time 
high, with more than 600,000 marriages 
ending that year. That was an unusual 
number, resulting from the end of many 
hasty wartime romances. Now, when the 
divorce rate is more normal, there are 
about 375,000 divorces a year, or 23 
divorces for every 100 new marriages. 
This compares with 16 divorces per 100 
marriages in 1940 and 13 per 100 in 
1930. 

The steady rise in divorces has not 
halted population growth, however. Ap- 
parently, divorced people are remarrying 
and raising families in many cases. 

A low death rate, the lowest ever, also 
contributes to population changes. In 
1951, U.S. population was 17 per cent 
higher than in 1940, but the number of 
deaths was only 6 per cent higher. In 
other words, many more babies are living 
through infancy now, and many more old 
people are living past 55. 

This helps to explain the 30 per cent 
rise in the number of people 55 years of 
age and over, and the 40 per cent rise in 
children under 10 years of age that has 
occurred in the last 11 years. 

The amazing increase of children and 
old people has generated many special 
national problems, including the school 
and hospital shortages. It also has created 
entirely new market prospects, much 
brighter than ever before, for industries 
and professions that serve those groups. 

‘Two segments of those population 
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groups, children aged 5 to 14 years and 
adults who are 65 or over, will increase 
even faster in the decade ahead than in 
the decade just past. That future popula- 
tion change, with all its social and busi- 
ness implications, is guaranteed by the 
population developments that have al- 
ready taken place. It is one more hint 
of the type of thing to expect as a result 
of the great population boom. 

Short-term effects of the population rise 
tend to dominate the scene at present. 
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THIS SCENE WILL BE REPEATED NEARLY 4 MILLION TIMES IN 1952 


Outlook for schools already is a big 
worry to parents and officials. Yet the 
biggest rush for the schools is still to 


come. It will hit in the autumn of 1953 7 


Then, a wave of 3,575,000 six-year-old, 
32 per cent more than in 1951, wil] 
reach the schoolhouse doors. Some are 
going to be turned away unless schools 
are expanded faster than they have beep 
to date. Primary-grade teachers will con. 
tinue to be scarce, in relation to demand, 
able to bargain better for higher pay. 

Problems of suburbs, overextended by 
the population rise, are attracting much 
attention too. 

Suburbs will continue to expand a; 
more families, growing larger, push out 
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from the city to get more room foi the psttes 


children. Stores and services will follow 
them. This trend, of long standing, js 
now at the point where many cities are 
concerned by the prospect of blighted, 


underpopulated central areas, and over: § 


crowded, underequipped fringe areas. 

Long-range effects of the population 
rise, however, also are beginning to dawn 
on businessmen and the public. More 
and more people and Government plan- 
ners are beginning to realize that, after a 
population increase such as occurred in 
the last 11 years, the U.S. is never to go 
back to prewar levels in business, travel, 
income, or anything else. 

They are finding that, basically, popv- 
lation growth in a rich country like the 
U.S. is a tonic. It brings prosperity, en- 
livens trade, widens markets and in- 
creases military strength. Another dose 
of the medicine is in store for 1952. 


—Black Star 


Each baby means more demand for food, clothing, housing, schoolroom space 
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UNIONS WILL WANT MORE IN 1952 


Strike Spread Likely—Stress on Fringe Benefits 


Unions are not running out of 





emands in a period of wage 
ontrols. They have many re- 
vests in reserve for year 1952. 
Pay raises will be sought, as 
ysual. But fringe items will be 
stressed. This means more talk of 
pensions, insurance, benefits. 
Strikes will grow in number 
with end of fighting in Korea. 


Looking at the year ahead, employ- 
es can put these things down as 
reasonably certain: 

Union demands are not to let up. 
Labor leaders have plenty of things in 
mind to ask for. Wage and salary con- 
trols will result in more variety of de- 
mands, but will not cut the total asking 
price. Higher wages, pension plans, 
guaranteed annual wages, all sorts of 
fringe benefits will be on the list. 

Strikes probably will increase in num- 
ber. War put a damper on strikes in 
1951, but a truce in 1952 will make un- 
in leaders less cautious. Employer re- 
isistance to wage demands also will be 
stiffer in 1952, and this will add to the 
pressure for strikes. Employers will not 
be so free with raises when there is no 
Fassurance that they can be passed on in 
shigher prices. 

Wages will continue to rise, however. 
The next round may average about 10 
cents an hour in larger industries. Gov- 
emment backing for a steel increase is 
expected, probably around 12 to 15 
cents an hour. Steel then will set the 
pace for other industries, although not 
everybody else will pay that much. Once 
the Government comes up with a recom- 
mendation for a steel increase, a pattern 
will be set. 

Fringe demands will have more ap- 
peal to Labor leaders, with wages under 
control. There is room under stabiliza- 
tion rules for some fringe increases, and 
the unions will want the limit in health 
surance, welfare plans, vacations, holi- 
days with pay, ete.. 

Pension plans will be sought by some 
tions that do not have them, with AFL 
imions showing less interest than CIO 
inions. Some unions that have pensions 
wil ask for larger benefits where con- 
= allow this issue to be negotiated in 
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-Black Star 


THE NATION’S UNIONIZED LABOR 
...there‘ll be plenty of demands 


Wage guarantees are to be pushed 
by unions, but most industries still will 
fight shy of agreeing to an annual wage 
or guaranteed weekly pay in 1952. Un- 
ions will use the issue for bargaining 
purposes, but will delay a real fight for 
wage guarantees until later. 

Jobs will be more plentiful in 1952, 
but, even so, many workers will be laid 
off in the earlier months of the year in 
some industries. Cutbacks will bring 
unemployment in the auto industry 
and some other fields, while defense 
plants are tooling up. Arms industries, 
once they get rolling, will need sev- 
eral million more workers than they have 
now. (See interview on man _ power, 
page 28.) 

Politics will keep labor leaders busy 
during much of the year, and this may 
ease the pressure on employers. The CIO 
probably will back the Democratic can- 
didate for President, but the AFL may 
not take a position. Some AFL leaders 
would like to punish the Administration 
for its failure to get more labor legisla- 
tion through Congress. Both labor organi- 
zations, however, will be out again to 
defeat supporters of the Taft-Hartley Act 
in the congressional elections. 

Prolabor legislation will get no fur- 
ther in 1952 than in 1951. Union leaders 
are likely to accept piecemeal revision of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, if Congress gets 
around to acting on such bills, but the 


Senate and House probably will avoid 
any major showdown on this law before 
the November elections. Unions are 
likely to have little success with Congress 
on other legislation, such as proposals to 
raise minimum wages from 75 cents an 


hour to $1. 





Arise in ‘52 

Wages, in 1952, again will be the big- 
gest single issue in the bargaining be- 
tween unions and employers. 

Industry by industry, here is the 


prospect for the next 12 months: 
Steel is setting the stage for the year’s 


first big wage showdown. The CIO 
Steelworkers Union has made 22 de- 


mands on employers, including a gen- 
eral pay raise of 15 cents an hour, an- 
other 3% cents to be allocated to adjust- 
ments in wage rates on various jobs, a 
guaranteed annual wage, assorted fringe 
benefits and a “union shop.” 

The last wage increase for steelwork- 
ers came in December, 1950, when 
raises in rates averaged 16 cents an hour. 
This was the only increase in the indus- 
try since January, 1950, the base date 
used in wage controls. By comparison, 
coal miners in those two years got raises 
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—Acme 


STEEL INDUSTRY‘S STEPHENS, MEDIATOR CHING, CIO’S MURRAY 
When their talks failed, the dispute went to WSB 


totaling 28.75 cents an hour, while Gen- 
eral Motors employes received 24 cents 
through cost-of-living adjustments and 
annual productivity raises. 

The steel dispute was referred to the 
Wage Stabilization Board when Cyrus 
Ching, Mediation Service Director, found 
he could not work out a settlement be- 
tween U.S. Steel’s John A. Stephens and 
Philip Murray, president of the CIO and 
the Steelworkers Union. 

Coal operators are due to talk wages 
with John L. Lewis, head of the United 
Mine Workers, in March. His contracts 
with bituminous and anthracite industries 
expire March 31. Operators say that 
the industry cannot afford another big 
increase. 

Lewis in the past has tried to top 
whatever wage increase Murray got for 
his steelworkers. Lewis was able to get 
a raise of 20 cents an hour last January 
just before the Government clamped on 
its wage controls. He accomplished this 
without a strike, as operators voluntarily 
opened up the contract ahead of sched- 
ule. The raise was in addition to one of 
8% cents an hour obtained in March, 
1950, along with a 10-cent boost in royal- 
ties for the union’s welfare fund. The 
1950 settlement followed a wave of 
“spontaneous strikes. 

Autos presumably will be 
avoid big strikes during 1952, assuming 
that the Wage Stabilization Board 
allows the long-term contracts of the 
CIO United Auto Workers to continue 
to operate. The agreements provide 
for a raise of 4 cents-an hour in June, 
based on increased productivity of the 
industry. 

The WSB is expected to approve this 
raise, as it did a similar one in 1951, and 


able to 
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to extend productivity raises to other in- 
dustries, such as steel and coal. The 
Wage Board already has authorized cost- 
of-living adjustments to continue, as set 
up in the auto contracts. Auto workers 
get a l-cent raise every time the Gov- 
ernment’s living-cost index rises by 1.14 
points. If the index drops, pay cuts 
can result. 

Rubber is due for another showdown 
with the CIO Rubber Workers during 
the year. Contracts of B. F. Goodrich and 
Firestone expire in April and July, re- 
spectively. Other big agreements run 
until early 1953, but can be opened on 
wages at any time. The companies gave 
13-cent raises late in 1951, and the 


-Harris & Ewing 


JOHN L. LEWIS 
. looking toward March 


Wage Stabilization Board approve d they 
under the wage rules. The union pro 
ably will ask for a productivity raj 
equal to anything won by the Sted 
workers under this heading. The Rubs 
Workers by midyear may be entitled ; 
further cost-of-living raises. A stril 
probably can be averted. 

Electrical equipment might ha 
strikes during 1952, but probably cq 
avoid any large-scale stoppages. One ¢ 
the key contracts, at General Elect 
allows the CIO Electrical Workers to ¢e 
mand pay raises in March, with the rig 
to strike if a settlement is not reached 
The agreement expires in September, 4) 
increase granted by G-E in Octobe 
amounted to 2% per cent, bringing raisg 
since Korea to about 17 per cent. 

Railroads go into 1952 with unsettle 
disputes involving most of the union 
although the large group of nonoperatingh 
employes is not seeking pay raises at this 
time. The 17 unions of maintenance ani 


clerical workers in this group are atp 


tempting to get “union shop” agreements 
forcing a million rail workers to pay due 
regularly in order to hold their jobs 
Three operating brotherhoods are sti 
trying to settle wage disputes that hav 
dragged on for two years. No prolonged 
strike is likely. 

Those are some of the larger indus 
tries that face labor difficulties in 1952 
Many others also will receive wage de. 
mands from unions, probably based on 
whatever final settlement is reached in 
steel. While some of the larger industriesf 
may avoid strikes by giving pay raises 
walkouts are indicated for many individ. 
ual companies that will find they cannoif 
match the wage pattern fixed in the 
larger industries. 


AFL 
AFL POLITICAL DIRECTOR McDEVITT 
. .. looking toward November 
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‘sdLabor’s Part 

“din the Election 
te 
Strik 


Labor's political campaign for 1952 is 
starting off early, with chief interest cen- 
tered in Congress. Union leaders figure 
hag that they need to add 9 seats to the pres- 
ly a ent “labor bloc” in the Senate and 36 in 
Jne the House to get prolabor legislation 
through Congress. 

To get a good start, both AFL and CIO 
are planning to take an active part in the 
primary election campaigns. They want 
to get a prolabor candidate nominated 
by one party or the other, rather than 
waiting until the November vote. James 
L. McDevitt, director of the AFL Labor’s 
settle League for Political Education, is urging 
ihis unions to get busy immediately on 

the primary campaigns. 
at thi CIO's Political Action Committee, 
‘e anil headed by Jack Kroll, is warning Demo- 
re ag cratic leaders that the CIO this time will 
ment not support second-rate candidates in 
> duel November just because they happen to 

jobs be Democrats. 
> gti White House candidates 


lectrig 

to de 
€ right 
ached 
er. Ay 
ctober 

Taises 


inions; 
rating 


have not 


-havelf been chosen yet by the AFL or CIO. If 
ongel President Truman runs, he can have sup- 
~ E port of the CIO and most AFL groups. 
indu.@ A tip-off on how labor leaders think 


19528 their members would vote came in a 
e def poll announced by the official news- 
od on paper of the AFL Machinists. Ballots re- 
ed inp ceived from AFL, CIO and independ- 
istrie ent-union heads reported that Governor 
‘aises § Earl Warren, of California, would get 
divid-F more support than any other Republican 
anno} candidate, while Senator Paul H. Doug- 
1 the’ las would head the Democratic list if 
Mr. Truman does not run. 


—Acme 


ClO POLITICAL DIRECTOR KROLL 
. looking toward Congress 
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How much can YOU cut 
your fastening costs? 


ee OS 


SEE HOW FIFTEEN STAPLES CUT THIS CAMERA’S COST IN HALF 


$ 


THIS REVOLUTIONARY NEW CAMERA owes its amazing low price to 15 Bostitch staples 
applied by 5 different models of Bostitch stapling machines. ““Made by any other method, the 
camera would cost twice as much,” says its manufacturer. To him, low cost is vital .. . You buy this 
inexpensive camera already loaded with film and sealed. After taking the pictures, you mail the 
camera, film and all, back to the maker for photo-finishing. He returns the prints and camera, 
loaded and sealed for more picture-taking. You see, his costs have to be low! ...If you want 
lower costs, maybe Bostitch fastening can help you, too. Investigate! 


fastening, too. 


FURNITURE MAKER CUTS LABOR COSTS 
30% applying 4” plastic strips to rattan 
joints. He changed from brass nails to Bostitch 
T5 stapling tackers. He gets more secure 





eee * 


POULTRY PROCESSOR SAVES 50% 
sealing master containers. He changed from 
taping to Bostitch wire stitchers. Staples also 
hold 100% better than tape in the freezing 
room, he says. 


ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD and find out how Bostitch stapling ma- 
chines help make unskilled workers more productive... provide a self-inspecting fastening method 
« «cut costs all along the line. Over 800 models to fit your needs exactly. 300 field men in 


112 cities in the U.S. and 11 cities in 
Canada to give you nearby service. 


BOSTITCH : 


o FASTER 
i ith wire 
fastens it better, with 
. MACHINES 
-yPES OF pee 


OF STAPLES 
INES 


ALL 
® FOR APPLYING 


ALL TYPES 
APPLIED BY MACH 


=o ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee es es ss 
a 

BOSTITCH, 662 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R.l. : 
| 

My problem involves fastening .....................cccceceeeeeee 
Hie rises cases acceeestsics WNW Sooo oo Sos ccncccesicenteczezs ; 
3 

1 SS Re ere Se ae eee Pee IRD ececactacssvacecg : 
. | 
Me ocho 5 cea oe os ea tc cae sees Segesnaenevaesoaiatideaatonene ceasesaas ‘ 
a 

Re 3i0 Coc ¢s vs ceca fo vecaava tocnior tard maisesavdemeretuuseseees 4 
| 

Co) en Zone.......... ee 
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YOU CAN get information fig 
the Wage Stabilization Board abg, o 

the kinds of health and welfare prj 
grams that it will approve. The Boa, pa 
issues a wage regulation setting fo, i 

| standards that must be met for sy va 


plans to receive approval under {} 
wage-stabilization rules. 


% * * x 
YOU CAN, as manager of an ele. 


| tric-utility company, obtain ext, 
the TEXAS COASTAL CORRIDOR “\ | supplies of controlled materials in cy i 





showing the natural gas pipe line of an extra emergency. The Nation. h 

Pee al Production Authority announces : 

special supplies will be available to 1 z 

: | pair damages to electric utilities cause) “i 
| by storms, fires, floods and other dif ~ 


asters. 


Ship to: ste 


w vy % x % E 
DI M ee 4u0.9 | YOU CAN sometimes get help fron 


| NPA in obtaining certain  supplie le 

> | T T > T | needed for operation of a civilian Igb. ie 
a) EN \ . or 4 I | oratory. The agency promises limite H 
assistance to laboratories in obtaining 


2 [on ae ncteienne sadled fe 
anal from Texas’ Coastal Corridor | electron tubes and resistors needed {i a 


essential defense and civilian work, 





= markets—rural, urban or foreign—can be "heh 
reached quickly, cheaply from Texas’ Coastal Corridor. nin ered leet an | 
Five of the nation’s 21 leading ports are concentrated | ment and supplies. The Office of Pri ; 











here; through them you can receive raw materials or ship finished | Stabilization exempts these items froup 4 
goods coastwise, intracoastally, or world-wide. price control, so long as they are nif jy 
Six railroad systems operate 17 lines, and major air- | noes pe than pa — Thee a 
: ; | exemption dves not apply to. secondf 4 
lines mee’ from the Corridor to all ro of the U. S. and hand trucks, scrap materials or certaif 1 
Latin America. Motor freight travels quickly over Texas’ fine items specifically covered by price reg. 
system of paved highways, third longest in the U. S. ulations. 
By train, plane, ship, barge or truck, transportation | or ; 
he Coastal Corridor is fast. *It’s in Texas! | 
pune | YOU CAN in some cases charg 
Where else can you find these advantages! higher prices for soup that yo} 
produce. OPS changes the method 0 J 
@ Natural Resources @ Workers P 7 figuring base-period prices in the canned-f _ }, 
— oe, ae. conan, wan, ee ee enn soup regulation. This will result in highe> 
re ee ee ee _ ' @ Markets ’ prices for some soups. I 
@ Intermediates All the U. S.; Latin America; and Texas 6 
Chemicals from Corridor plants. own farms and cities. +e * 
@ Climate @ Neighbors — ae YOU CAN find out from the Bureau 
Mean annual temperature of 69°. Progressive industries like your own. of Mines about supplies of mice ; 
@ Transportation and especially — in the U. S. The Bureau releases a report! 
Trunk line railroads; airlines; deepwater @ Fuel showing domestic production and conf 
and intracoastal shipping; through high- Clean, economical natural gas at your sumption figures for the mineral. thf 
ways. door. No storage. | location of deposits and the kinds o . 
mica mined. Free copies of the circu-f  } 
| lar, “Domestic Mica,” may be obtained 
b] . . fi- re ty i ay : e 
We'll Tell You... write us in complete confi HOUSTON from the Bureau of Mines, 4800 Forbes 
dence for specific data of value to your Street, Pittsburgh 13. P: 
ect, urgh 13, Pa. 
company, or better still. . . PI PE LINE CO. Soy, aaa 
Subsidiary of Houston f Fs aa 7 wy : 
We'll Show You...Come visit the Corridor. oit Company of Texas \ | , Mg | YOU CANNOT fail to treat as oF ; 
We'll be delighted to drive youdown the Wholesalers of _ AS dinary income, for tax ure the : 
: : s that vou are paid by vour em fn 
coast, to show you why your company’s Natural A amounts th at you are Pp uid ry yt my 
future lies in Texas’ Coastal Corridor. ployer because of injury or illness, 


cept in certain cases. The Bureau of In § } 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 


—~} court and administrative decisions 
_ ternal Revenue rules that such payments S I a L I 4 S 
ADOY ‘ nc j inc 2c > 
® must be included in income unless the 
PPh payments are required by workmen's O F C O M PA N IE S 
for ance contract or as damages for disabil- that have meverv shown a loss 


Bout compensation law, or under an_insur- 
SUB ity connected with employment. 








T th Our of all the stocks listed on major exchanges, UNITED Service, 
* * * . . 
in a new Report, has selected 124 stocks of companies that have 
YOU CANNOT count on being al- never shown a loss in 25 to 114 years of operation. Such a record reflects 
lowed an income tax deduction, as exceptional management and financial strength. This select group of 
ele-® . business expense, for rent that you BLUE RIBBON stocks range in price from $10 up. All pay dividends. 
ext pay to your wife for use of property that Five have paid without a break for 69 years. Stocks of special interest 
| CW she bought with money that you gave in this Report include: 
wai her. A — court of — denies 9 Stocks still selling 40% below 1946 highs 
- ‘ ti a sinessma - ; : 
to re _ Bragg a sciadae “eels 30 Liberal-Income Stocks, yielding 7% to 10% 
aus taken in the wife’s name. ; 20 Growth Stocks with good profit potentials 
r is 26 Stocks with Unbroken Dividends for 50 years 


* * * 

You will find this one of the most valuable studies ever prepared by 
an advisory service. It will help you select quality investments for 
inflation-hedge protection—with a possibility of increased income and 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer in 


; the knitted-wear industry, fail to 
) TOM 













































































pplief epee henge - your plant sa appreciation. For a copy of this exclusive Report, accept this Introduc- 
~ least 65 cents an hour, if you are sub- : 
, 4 tory Offer: 
lab. ject to the Wage-Hour Act. The Wage- y 
mite, H oe ae aa Sa ae a i 
ii our Administrator raises this mini- Yo wr with Months iad Senice 
unis mum wage from 60 to 65 cents an hour, 7 
d R effective January 21. This 124-Stock Report and the next four issues of the 12-page UNITED 
‘ Service sent to new readers for only ONE DOLLAR. Use coupon below. 
* * * 
ee a ee ee re re ee ee eee eee ra 
2 YOU CANNOT charge above es- pec es aga | N. UN-19 
sidings tablished price ceilings for products oer os vA “i | ame ee were eoereer eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee eee 
quip: of your copper-wire mill. The Office of pinot inves- | Address Se eOocesee@e1oceCsceeCq@qe@0rnunng Benen @e e080 8 46 @ 
Price® Price Stabilization fixes either dollars- 8 | 
fros een 2 ce ee tors. They are used | 
and-cents ceilings or formula price ceil- epgtienone se eter HERES cE RAR EEE DARA ROAR IT. 
€ tf ings for all products of copper-wire mills, y Et E g V | 
The ; we : than any other ad- | 
at levels generally prevailing during the - ‘ 
Con’§ base period of Dec. 19, 1950, to Jan. 25, cant Alicante 1 210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 
ertailf 195]. | 
> red. i fi 
* * * 
YOU CANNOT export wed Govern- Nearly all subscribers to this maga- DIVIDEND 
ment-produced synthetic (GR-S) zine buy voluntarily. No salesmen © 3° plus 1° extro 
harge r in the first quarter of 1952 un- call on them. They send in their Current Rate 
ubber q 
yo) less you apply for an export license by checks regularly. PAID ON YOUR SAVINGS 
lc) January 7. This deadline is established be point re real i onan i by one of the nation’s strongest and most 
nnec- by th Offic f International Trade in advertisers because they know that profitable Savings and Loan Associations. 
igher an * ‘| . 2 _ ni f <li such highly voluntary subscription 5 oes cae ote United pong ed 
, ae oe ee oS methods mean interested readers. ernment. NO LOST INTEREST. Any check 
long tons for the synthetic rubber in the oak e received after 10th of month earns imme- 
first quarter U.8. News & World Report diate dividend starting day check received. 
i Advertising Department OUR SERVICES FREE ASK FOR LIST +121 
reall * *% 30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. INSURED ASSOCIATIONS DIVIDEND BUREAU 
53 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 
pot YOU CANNOT manufacture certain sti mii Par ee 
7 types of automobile storage bat- 
ya teries after March 1. The National Pro- 
” duction Authority is prohibiting the ee Se 
1s 0 . . . ° 
“| production or rebuilding of high-ampere- AMERICAN 
ue} hour “de luxe” battery models in an TYPE FOUNDERS 
west effort to cut down on the use of lead. DAYSTROM 
DIVIDEND NOTICE ELECTRIC 
‘ : ; The Directors of Daystrom, Incorporated 
Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs (formerly ATF Incorporated) on December DAYSTROM 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 18, 1951, declared a regular quarterly dividend FURNITURE 
s org Courts and Government bureaus. In making of 25 cents per share, payable Fim 15, ‘ 
:. their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 1952,to holders of record January 18, 1952. DANSE 
5, the a facts — for oe of space, can- ———— 
rem § not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
, et Wortpo Report, on written request, will American Type Founders offers the world’s most yet 
fIn-§ (fer interested readers to sources of this \ complete line of printing equipment. 
ic material, —_— 
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Want to pare off 





motor pounds and 























multiply performance? 


INTZ does it! 


One measure of an industry’s progressiveness is its unhappiness 

with things as they are. The aircraft industry—one of our good 

customers—is chronically unhappy that way. Because they are, 
~ we keep whittling and improving until the industry, for example, 
/ \ gets an aircraft motor many times as powerful as a fractional 
horsepower commercial motor of the same size and weight. 





This is typical of the kind of product development that more 
than 200 companies are looking for when they come to us for 
answers to power problems, including everything from electrical 
appliances to engine ignition. 

Many of the products we develop and build for the armed serv- 
ices have features valuable to industry. Super-strength gears .. . 
unusual mechanical and hydraulic actions .. . high-speed rotating 
devices . . . extraordinary power outputs in terms of size and 
weight .. . controls that almost think. , 





J&H AIRCRAFT MOTOR, In addition to development, testing and production of defense 
featuring new braking action equipment, Jack & Heintz can assist you now in your planning for 
that stops 12,000 rpm in 14 the future when you may be unhappy with “‘things as they are.” 
second. Packs 15 hp for Send for our ‘“‘Jack & Heintz Does It’ book ... Jack & Heintz, 
intermittent duty in housing Inc., Department 153,Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


615” in diameter by 8!24¢”. 


Weighs 27) pounds. 


Jacks Heintz | 
tear ole —_ 
EQUIPMENT 


means electrical, hydraulic or mechanical devices ‘ designed to solve 
unusual problems of developing power, controlling it, or using it. 





© 1952, Jack & Heintz, Inc. 
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Trend of American Business 


R14199 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Arms program is threatening to take an even bigger share of materials. 

Material allotments for the April-June quarter of 1952 are likely to 
be cut back further for producers of civilian metal goods. 

Material shortages, furthermore, now are expected to go on into 1952. It 
had been hoped that perhaps the worst of shortages would end by mid-1952. 

Main reason for this outlook is that military procurement schedules have 
been.shifted. Arms plans now call for a bigger.slice of aluminum and copper. 








What the planners now are figuring on is this: 

Construction probably will be cut rather deeply in the April-June period. 

Auto industry, too, may be asked to take a bigger cut. Talk is of holding 
auto production to 800,000 passenger cars in the period. For the first quarter 
of 1952, auto companies are allowed 900,000 cars. 

Reasoning behind these suggestions is that construction and autos use huge 
quantities of steel and copper. Curtailment in these fields would release a 
larger supply of critical materials for other users. 

Civilian producers of such things aS small appliances, window blinds and 
electric lamps then could continue present production schedules. 

Alternative, as the planners see it, is to cut some civilian producers so 
drastically that they could not stay profitably in business. Mobilization offi- 
cials don't want to do this if they can avoid it. 











Political pressures probably play a part in these decisions. This is an 
election year, and no one wants to put any manufacturer out of business. Policy 
up to date has been to let all producers operate. 


Material-supply situation actually is fairly good, save for some metals. 

Structural and alloy steel are about the only types of steel now scarce. 

Cold-rolled strip steel is reported in fair-to-good supply. 

Malleable iron castings are in fairly good supply. 

Iron-alloy castings have some unused capacity, though alloys are short. 

Cadmium is one alloy metal that is reported to be easing. 

Copper continues as the scarcest metal, with no relief in sight. 

Zinc and lead are short, but higher U.S. prices could attract imports. 

Tin is reported to be very scarce, but more could be imported. 

These estimates come from the Defense Production Administration. They 
Show, in general, what officials call a "stabilized level of supply." 

















Most chemicals now are reported to be in fair supply. Rubber supply is 
adequate. Lumber and. interior plywood are reported as sufficient. Except for 
metals, industrial supplies seem to be adequate. Farm products present no sup=- 
ply problem. Rayon and nylon also are in apparent balance. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


When it comes to assessing your production outlook for the year ahead: 

Heavy industries--those making machinery, machine tools, industrial equip- 
ment--can count on close to capacity production. 

Aircraft industry isn't yet up to the peak that is planned. 

Auto industry apparently is to lag considerably until defense work is far 
enough along to take up the slack in passenger-car curtailment. 

Electronics and electrical equipment will be kept busy all year. 

Chemical industry will keep on expanding at a rapid rate. 

Fact is that any industry whose output contributes to basic supplies, or 
can aid defense, will be flooded with orders. Industries that will be hurt are 
metal-using concerns that cannot switch from civilian to defense work. 

















Soft-goods plants probably will have a larger volume in 1952. 

Textile industry got caught with a surplus in 1951. Chances are that the 
new year will see greater demand--and greater production--of textiles. 

Clothing industry faces the same prospect as textiles. So do shoes. 

Furniture, glassware and other industries that do not use metals should 
have about as good a business volume in 1952 as in 1951. 

Prospects are that people will buy considerably more soft goods in the new 
year than in 1951. They will have more money. (See Page 15.) Producers of 
hard goods are likely to sell all they can make. 














Service industries also can expect a larger volume of business in 1952. 

Vacation travel is likely to establish a new record. The vacation habit is 
Spreading in the U.S. and people are getting more time off. 

Improved business is in prospect for hotels, tourist camps, restaurants. 

Landlords probably will improve their position in 1952, too. Rents are 
rising and they take a large share of most people's outlay for services. 








Prices in many lines start the year at a level more attractive to buyers. 

Mail-order companies are quoting lower prices on most soft goods in the new 
catalogues. Other stores are following suit with clearance sales. 

Price cuts are being offered on most cotton goods, suits, coats, rugs. H 

Television sets are coming on the market at lower prices. 

Meat prices are lower in several cities. Meat supply is expected to be 
larger in 1952, and that may mean lower average prices for meats... 

Price level in general, however, is likely to be a bit higher in 1952 than 
in 1951. But scarcely anyone expects any sharp price jumps very soon. 

















Actually, 1951 produced a large degree of business stability. 

Raw-material prices for the most part ended the year at lower or the same 
level as when the year began. It was 1950 that saw price inflation rampant. 

Living costs, as measured by consumer prices, were up 8 per cent. 

Production, measured in quantity, is estimated by Labor Secretary Maurice 
J. Tobin as 10 per cent higher in 1951 than in 1950. 

Outlook for 1952 points to a similar experience, except that arms output 
will make up a great deal larger portion of total output for the year ahead. 
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Credit controls come off prewar-model passenger cars on January 2. The 
Federal Reserve Board decides that they can be safely removed. 
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15’ OR 18’ CLEAR 


A NEW MEMBER OF THE QUONSET LINE 
HIGHER—WIDER—PROVIDES ALL THE ROOM YOU NEED 





ANY ARRANGE- 
MENT of windows or 
doors in end-walls or 
sidewalls is possible. 
Basic Long-Span Mul- 
tiple is 70’ x 80’, can be 
lengthened or widened 
as desired. 


BIG 40’ x 35' 6" BAYS 
give more clear-span 
area for space-consum- 
ing manufacturing or 
wa rehousing opera- 
tions. 15’ or 18' clear 
height under trusses 
permits heavy ma- 
chinery or entrance of 
boxcars. 












































TEEL BUILDING INDUSTRY DEN 






STRAN-STEEL AND QUONSET 
REG.U S. PAT. OFFICE 


ENGINEERED FOR MODERN 
PRODUCTION METHODS 
Long-Span Multiples can be as 
large or small as you wish. The 
National Steel Products Co. 
plant at Houston, covering 5 
acres, is an example of Long- 

Span construction. 
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HEIGHT— 40° x 35° BAYS 


Here’s the building for America’s industrial expansion 
—the new Long-Span Multiple. It’s engineered to give 
you the most efficiency from modern industrial pro- 
duction methods. 


You get more room in the Long-Span Multiple. Its 
column spacing permits more me os floor space 
—enough space for production and assembly lines, cranes, 
boilers, monorails, and complete palletization. The Long- 
Span Multiple is engineered to carry a modern mono- 
rail system. 


Higher, wider, roomier . . . Long-Span Multiples are 
easily insulated. They are flexible enough to fit any 
size lot or use requirement. Ribbed and trussed with 
N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel for long life and economy, they 
go up in weeks instead of months. 


The building that can answer your individual expansion 
problem is available now. Write, wire or phone for 
complete information. 






GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION “=~ 


Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. 
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Stran-Steel Division 
NATIONAL STEEL 
NATIONAL S$ Ldabal 
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TAXES WILL BE HIGHER FOR ALL 


Corporations Hit Hardest, Individuals Next 


Taxpayers will have to dig 
deep in 1952. Tax take, with 
rate increases already on the 
books, will hit a new high. 

But further rate boosts in 1952, 
to be urged by Mr. Truman, will 
not be voted. 

As a result, Treasury will run 
big deficits, will be forced to bor- 
row heavily. Where it borrows 
will have a direct bearing on 
money supply, inflation. 

Taxes, marked up three times by 
the Federal Government since war 
started in Korea, are going to take 
more dollars out of the incomes of 
businesses and individuals in 1952 
than ever before. 

That’s the prospect for the new year, 


without any further increase in rates. 
The latest tax boost, voted last October, 


applied to only a portion of the income 
that taxpayers earned in 1951. The full 
impact will be felt in 1952. 

Corporations, No. 1 target of the in- 
creases 1950 and 1951, will 
pay taxes at record high rates. Individ- 
uals, on their incomes, will pay rates 
that approach those of World War II. 
the Government will not 
take in enough money in the year ahead 
to pay its bills. President Truman is ex- 
pected to ask for a fourth-round increase 
in tax rates. Congress is almost sure to 
turn him down. Prevailing view in Con- 
gress, apparently, is that taxes already 
are as high as they ought to go. 

The alternative to another major 
boost in taxes is an era of high and 
rising budget deficits. 

That can mean new pressure on the 
side of inflation in the period following 
mid-1952. 

If the U.S. Treasury has to borrow 
heavily from banks to make ends meet, 
the effect will be to increase deposits, 
and thus feed the money supply. 

If the borrowing can be done out- 


voted in 


Even so, 


side banks—from individuals, from bus 
nesses, from insurance companies—they 
Treasury financing will not give such y 
push to inflation. 

Evervbody in the country, thus, has q 
major stake in what happens to the Gov. 
ernment’s financial operations in this 
period of rearmament. 

To show you what the Treasury is up 
against: 

In the current fiscal year, which ends 
next June 30, the Government's budget 
receipts are likely to fall roughly 6 bil. 
lion dollars short of its spending. That 
deficit of 6 billion compares with a 
budget surplus of 3.5 billion dollars in 
the last fiscal year, ended June 30, 195]. 

The Treasury, despite the prospect of 
a big deficit, probably will be able to 
make a go of it during this fiscal year 
without contributing much to inflation, 
Social Security taxes and other payments 
to Government trust funds, which do not 
show up in the budget, will be tapped to 
help pay the bills. 

In fiscal year 1953, which begins next 
July 1, financial problems will begin to 


The Tax Take Goes Up in ‘52 


TOTAL 
$45.7 


Billion 


TOTAL 
$41.5 


Billion 
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Taxes 


Corporation 
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$12.5 


Excises, $11.3 
Other Revenue 
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1947 


TOTAL 
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$38.6 
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TOTAL 
$69 


Billion 
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$55.2 
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hear down on the Treasury, It may be 
hard put then to avoid setting off new 
inflationary pressures, 

The budget deficit for that year may 
wach 12.9 billion dollars, Receipts of 


Pihe trust funds will not go far toward 


pulling the ‘Treasury out of a hole as deep 
ve that. The ‘Treasury will have to do a 
lot of borrowing, 

Some money can be raised by selling 
yweanticipation bills and other securities 
to corporations, 

Pension reserves and other private 
trust funds will be an increasing source 
of money. The Treasury will be able to 
gll some securities there. 

Insurance companies, building and 
loan associations and savings banks, up 
against a reduced demand for mortgage 
money, probably will be in the market 
for Government securities. 

Individuals, whose liquid savings are 
building up rapidly, are a_ potential 
surce of a considerable amount of mon- 
ey. Savings bonds have not been selling 
well recently, but there is increasing talk 
of making the terms more attractive. 
Treasury Officials resist the idea of in- 
weasing interest on Series E bonds, 
which now pay 2.9 per cent when held 
10 years. However, the Treasury may 
agree to change the terms so that interest 
wil accrue more rapidly in the early 
years of an E bond’s life. That might 
help to stimulate sales. 

How much money the Treasury can 
raise without resorting to borrowing from 
banks remains to be seen. Real test of 
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what Treasury operations will mean in 
terms of inflation will come in the period 
beginning next July, 

Until then, because of heavy tax col 
lections due in March and June, the Gov 
ernment will be taking in more money 
than it pays out, Congress's 1952 session 
will come during that period of relative 
comfort, It will be doubly hard at that 
time to sell the idea of raising taxes 
again. By the time the Treasury’s finan- 
cial problems become really pressing, 
Congress probably will have adjourned 
and gone campaigning. 

So the odds are strongly against any 
further increases in tax rates in 1952. 

Why Congress balks at the idea of 
a fourth rate increase in rates is shown by 
the chart on page 52. 

Without any additional boost in rates, 
federal taxes alone will take an estimated 
69 billion dollars out of the pockets and 
bank accounts of taxpayers in 1952. 

That is far more than the Government 
ever has collected before in a single year. 
In 1951, the record year to date, tax col- 
lections were 55.2 billion dollars. 

The projected increase in 1952 col- 
lections is based largely on the expecta- 
tion of higher private incomes, which 
means that there will be more money to 
tax. It also reflects the impact of the latest 
rate increase, voted by Congress last 
October. 

During World War II, when federal 
taxes hit a peak, the Government never 
collected more than 45.7 billion dollars 
in any year. In 1952, federal taxes will 
produce half again as many dollars as in 
the top war year, 1945, 

As a percentage of total spending in 
U.S.—what the economists call “gross 
national product”—the tax take will be 
roughly the same in 1952 as it was in 
1945. At that time, Congress concluded 
that tax rates had gone about as high as 
they could without throwing the economy 
out of gear. Most tax leaders in Congress 
think the same situation applies in this 
period. 

Personal taxes will take about 31.4 bil- 
lion dollars in 1952, against 19.9 billion 
in 1945. For married people, as well as 
for single people in the lower and mid- 
dle brackets, effective rates are moder- 
ately lower now than they were during 
the war. Single people in higher brackets 
are taxed more heavily now. 

Corporation taxes will produce an esti- 
mated 25 billion dollars for the U.S. 
Treasury in 1952. That compares with 
14.5 billion in 1945. Present corporate 
taxes are the highest ever seen in this 
country. The excess-profits tax is not as 
stiff as it was during the war, but the 
regular corporate tax is much stiffer. 

Excises and other taxes will be good 
for about 12.6 billion dollars in 1952, 
against 11.3 billion in 1945. A number of 
excise rates are higher now than they 
were during the war. Few are any lower. 

The figures above show what Congress 
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THERE 1S ALWAYS ONE THAT'S BEST! 
With a Magnecord Tape Recorder, 
you can moke fine broadcast-quality 
recordings, quickly and easily. Used 
by more engineers than all other 
professional recorders, this precision 
instrument offers over twice the fidel- 
ity ond range of most other tape 
recorders on the morket. 

Copable of recording every sound 
the normal ear canhear, your Magne- 
corder will capture voices and music 
with all the life and realism of the 
“real thing”—so ‘‘crisp” and cleor 


you can recognize every note, every 


hs. 


word, every inflection. 
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FOR Your % 
OFFICE § 
OR LABORATORY | 


*“MAGNECORDING” 
» Magnecorders provide a frequency re- 
! sponse flot from 50-15,000 cycles per 
second, + 2db, ond meets standards of the 
National Association of Broadcasters. True 
high fidelity 
FOR FREE CATALOG WRITE 


tc. Dept. US-1, 
360 N. Michigon Ave. mage 1, Iilinois 
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“WHY DON’T YOU TALK TO THE PEOPLE AT CHASE?” 


“Chase is made to order for your sort of a problem. 


They have a special Transportation Department 


that handles all types of banking problems in the 
transportation industry. 

“They were one of the first banks in the country 
to have such a department and today they are one 
of the few banks offering this specialized service on 
a national scale. 

“The men in this department are not only thor- 
oughly experienced bankers, but are also experts in 
the field of transportation. They can offer you the 


most complete service of any bank... including 


special loan plans for expansion or replacement of 
equipment... plus an objective analysis of the 
financial needs of your business. 

“What’s more, when you work with the people at 
Chase, their experts are at your disposal at all times 
helping to improve your operation ... contributing 
ideas that can save you money. 

“With such a complete service, and with such 
large resources and wealth of experience, Chase 1s 
the ideal bank for every transportation operation 
with a banking problem. WHY DON’T YOU TALK 
TO THE PEOPLE AT CHASE?” 














The following day I did talk to Chase 


Much of my equipment, primarily en- 
gines, had become so obsolete it was un- 
profitable to use. I was having trouble 
handling our normal load to say noth- 
ing of the added freight resulting from 
our defense efforts. | needed new die- 
sels, and I needed them fast. 

Chase handled my problem quickly, 
courteously and efficiently. 

First of all, they looked over my 
entire operation. They analyzed the 
area I was serving and determined 
what business I might expect during 
a given period. They estimated the 
cash return that might be expected 
on the investment. On the basis of 
these facts and figures, they then pro- 
vided me with a loan that would solve 
my problem, and yet not burden the 
business to a point that might prove 
detrimental. It was one of the sound- 
est operations I’ve ever witnessed. 

In addition, Chase specialists, out 
of their broad experience with large 
railroads in the field, showed me a 
number of ways in which I could im- 
prove my operation. 

Of course, this is good business for 
them too. The sounder my operation 
is, the safer their loan. 

Throughout the entire program, 

Chase men gave me direct personal 
service, saving much valuable time. 
And in working with Chase, I became 
aware of how many large transporta- 
tion outfits Chase works with. .. how 
many people in the field they know 
personally... just how much “It pays 
to do business with Chase.” 
Chase has men trained and experi- 
enced to expertly handle the financial 
problems of every industry. Why not 
write, call or come in. 


It pays to do business with Chase 


THE 
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NEW YORK 
[MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.] 
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. . . Depletion allowances 
to be an issue again 


will be up against if it does undertake to 
find a substantial amount of additional 
tax revenue. . 

A federal sales tax will be proposed in 
1952 by some members of Congress. The 
odds, however, will be strongly against 
its adoption. 

Tax changes, if any are voted in 
1952, probably will be confined to clos- 
ing some loopholes and making a few 
other revisions in the tax system. 

Tax-enforcement laws may be re- 
vised. The House Ways and Means sub- 
committee that has been investigating 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue is ex- 
pected to come up with some ideas along 
these lines. 

Withholding tax on dividends, in- 
terest and royalties probably will be 
urged again by the Treasury. Such a tax 
was approved by the House in 1951. It is 
possible that the Senate will change its 
mind and go along in 1952. That, how- 
ever, is tar from certain. 

Depletion allowances, which are de- 
signed to compensate oil and mineral 
companies for using up their resources, 
will be at issue. For many years, the 
Treasury has been urging Congress to 
reduce the amount of these allowances. 
Instead, Congress added more products 
to the depletion list in 1951, and in- 
creased the percentages for some. The 
odds are strongly against the Treasury’s 
getting its way in 1952. 

Municipal bonds probably will keep 
their tax exemption. The Treasury may 
recommend again, as it did in 1951. that 
interest on new issues of such bonds be 
subject to federal income tax. 

Income splitting between husband 
and wife, for tax purposes, is not likely 
to be disturbed. The Treasury may pro- 
pose that this provision, enacted in 1948, 
be repealed. 

Capital-gains rules may be tightened 
in some particulars. Congress already has 
taken steps to close a number of loop- 
holes growing out of the preferential 
treatment of long-term capital gains. 
Broad changes in the system are not like- 
ly in 1952. Maximum effective rate will 
remain at 26 per cent. The holding 
period tor gains to qualify as long-term 
will continue at six months. 

The average taxpayer is not likely 
to be affected directly by any changes 
in revenue laws to come out of the 1952 
session of Congress. So far as the gen- 
eral level of rates is concerned, the next 
change is more likely to be downward 
than upward. Tax cuts, however, will 
have to wait until defense spending be- 
gins to taper off. That is not in prospect 
for 1952. 








It pays to 


do business in 
New York State 


The nation’s richest market is 
New York State. For manu- 
facturers of consumer goods, 
there’s a huge concentration of 
offices, factories, and families 
who are ready, willing, and able 
to buy. For defense producers, 
New York State means quick 
access to subcontractors and 
suppliers. It is unequalled in 
number of factories, quantity 
and quality of labor, diversity 
of skills and services, popula- 
tion, and purchasing power. 
For help in selecting a new 
plant site, send for the free 
booklet ‘Industrial Location 
Services.”’ Write N. Y. State 
Dept. of Commerce, Room 186, 
112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 
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‘or! PENNSYLVANIA 


LUXURY RESORT HOTEL 


Everything you can possibly want in the 
way of Florida fun and sport — plus quiet 


refinement for complete relaxation. Air- 


conditioned dining room. 
EUROPEAN PLAN RATES 
All rooms with bath. 
Dec. 15 to Jan 15 and Mar. 15 to April 15 
Single er $8.00 Double from $10.00 
15 to Mar. 15 
Single nai “310. 00 Double from $12.00 
For reservations or FREE folder and de- 
tailed information write .. . 
Edward F. Nash, Mgr. 
Hotel PENNSYLVANIA 
West Palm Beach, Florida 


. 

Other Kloeppel Hotels in Florida 
George Washington Mayflower 
Jefferson in Jacksonville 
George Washington in West Palm Beach 
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Moving 4o0n? 

Surely you do not want to miss even one 

copy of this up-to-the-minute news maga- 

zine. Help us to keep you well-informed 
about the fast-moving news events of the 
world by sending us your change of ad- 
dress at least two weeks prior to the time 
And 


please send your old address as well as 


the change is to become effective. 


the new address to which this useful news 
magazine should be sent. Help us to serve 


you promptly. 


U. S. News & World Report 
Circulation Department 


435 Parker Ave. Ohio 


Dayton 1, 





PACIFIC GASA AND ) ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 144 











The Board of Directors on December 

12, 51, declared a cash dividend for 

1 quarter of the year of 50 

share upon the Cor wat any s 

amon C api tal Sti ck. Thi i 

« a be paid by check yn Janu lary 15, 

1952, to common st ehlelders 4 f record 

at the close ag t ess on December 

24, 1951 ‘The Transfer Books will not 
be closed. 

E. J. Becexett, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 
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We've Been Asked: 





ABOUT TAX DATES TO WATCH 


Who now must be thinking of early 
tax payments? 

Every individual whose taxes are not 
fully withheld by an employer has a tax 
date of January 15 to remember. That is 
the day for paying the last-regular’ in- 
stallment on the 1951 estimated tax. If 
you estimated your 1951 tax to be more 
than 20 per cent lower than it turned out 
to be, you usually must file a revised esti- 
mate by January 15 and make the larger 
payment to avoid a penalty. There will 
be no penalty, however, if the under- 
estimate was due to the increase in tax 
rates in 1951. 


Can a final return be filed in January? 
Yes. If you made a tax estimate last 
March and now find that was too low, 
you can avoid making a new estimate 
by filing your final return and paying 
what is due by January 15. Then there 
will be no penalty for underestimating 
the amount of your tax. 


Is this the only thing to think about 
on January 15? 

Not at all. If you are a farmer, with your 
main income coming from farming, you 
have a tax date to remember on January 
15. Your estimate of tax for 1951, with 
payment of what is owed, is due then. 
However, you can avoid making a 1951 
estimate by filing a final return, with 
full payment, by January 31. 


Is there another tax date in January? 
There is, for many housewives. By Jan- 
uary 31 they must pay Social Security 
taxes for the fourth quarter of 1951 for 
household workers and others who are 
now covered by Social Security. 


Do other employers have a January 
tax date? 

Yes. By January 31 employers must give 
to their employes two copies of Form 
W-2 showing wages paid and taxes with- 
held during 1951. The third copy of 
this form, along with the final report on 
taxes withheld, must be mailed to tax 
collectors by January 31. 


Is there a February tax date? 

There is, for many people. February 15 
is the date for sending to the Govern- 
ment information returns showing cer- 
tain types of payments that you made in 
1951. You are supposed to report on an 
information return payments of $600 or 
more that you made in the form of fees, 
rent, interest and wages if there was no 
tax withheld. Also, corporations are re- 
quired to report on dividend payments 
of $100 or more. 





Millions Must Pay Soon 

@ Now is the time to begin think- 
ing about the next tax-paying 
dates. 

@ Millions of persons must make 
some payments in January. 

@ Many self-employed must pay 
Social Security tax by March. 








How about other things to remember? 
Of course, March 15 is the big date. 
That’s the day by which every taxpayer 
must file his final return for 1951 and 
pay what still is owed, if he has not al- 
ready done this. 


—_ 15 also is the date for estimating 
1952 income, for filing a new tax declara. 
tion, and paying the first quarterly in. 
stallment on whatever is shown to be 
owed on 1952 tax. With the increase in 
taxes voted by Congress in 1951, this 
March 15 installment will be higher 
than in March, 1951, for most people. 
That means that many people will have 
to think about their bank accounts in 
March to make sure that they have 
enough cash on hand to meet this highe: 
tax payment. 


Does a self-employed person have 
anything special to think about? 
Yes, he does. Beginning in 1952, a self- 
employed individual must think about 
his Social Security tax. Unless he is 
specifically excluded by law, he is te- 
quired to pay a SS tax if his net 1951 
earnings were $400 or more. The tax is 
2% per cent of net earnings up to $3,600 
a year. Not covered by the law are sell- 
employed doctors, lawyers, farm oper- 
ators, engineers and some other groups. 


When is the Social Security tax due? 
It is due by March 15. Tax Form 1040, 
which the self-employed use, has a new 
section for reporting on the Social Se 
curity tax. Self-employed people who 
make their final returns in January must 
report on their Social Security tax at that 
time and pay the full tax for 1951. 


What else must be done in March? 
March 15 also is tax-filing date for bus: 
ness firms. At that time, corporations 
must turn in their 1951 returns for it 
come tax and excess-profits tax and pay 
the first installment—35 per cent of what 
is owed. Partnerships on March 15 must 
file information returns on their earnings 
in 1951. 
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>> The free world is to operate under forced draft in 1952. Business activity 
will stay at high levels. Strains will be more apparent than in 1951. Produc- 

tive capacity will be more fully utilized. Raw-material shortages will be lim- 

iting factors, especially in Europe. Fewer consumer goods will be produced. 

ayer But purchasing power will stay high. So, inflation will be a growing bugaboo. 


der? 
late 


and 


hy Raw-material countries, particularly in Africa and Latin America, will be 
al- 


pushing hard for larger production. Odds favor higher prices for metals. More 
international co-operation on raw-material buying is likely. 





iting : : : 
Wh Manufacturing countries will try to Squeeze more defense business onto 


in their production lines. Rearmament needs in Western Europe will get clearer. 


- The U.S. will continue prodding for greater efforts from allies. 
this ; 
gher >> Rearmament push in Western Europe is to raise basic questions: 
: Can productivity suddenly be increased? This is important now, since many 

$ in plants are operating close to capacity. Can the century-old tradition of limited 


= production and high profits suddenly be changed? Younger Europeans are trying 
gher 








new methods. Older ones are reluctant. Workers generally are suSpicious of new 
ways of doing things. U.S. productivity drive in Europe faces hurdles. 

> Can coal production be increased significantly? Unless Britain and Western 
self- Germany can increase coal output and exports, Western Europe will be spending 

“ virtually all U.S. economic aid on coal imports. More miners are needed in 

a Britain, but in many areas foreign miners are rejected. In Germany, housing for 
951 miners is the bottleneck and it isn't near being solved. But more actual coal 
600 could be produced if there were less development work in the mines. 


self- Can labor be shifted into defense work? Labor in Britain, France, Germany, 
per- 
ups. 











Italy is fairly immobile because housing space is so scant. Herculean effort 





must be made to provide housing where needed. Rent controls mean private capi- 

no tal isn't interested in residential building. Credit is hard to come by. Gov- 

“a ernments, hard-pressed financially, are neglecting building subsidies. 

Se- It's internal problems like these that have to be licked if Western Europe's 
who true potential is to be used. As the new year goes on, more and more attention 


nust 
that will be given to these bottlenecks. Breaking them is fundamental. 
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) >> When you look around at other areas supporting the Western effort-- 


usi- Latin America, generally, has favorable prospects for 1952. Chief food and 
a raw-material exports will probably increase in price, on average. Volume of im- 
pay ports (especially machinery and other ‘durable goods) is likely to fall off as 

= the U.S. and Western Europe turn increasingly to rearmament. 
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In Brazil, both coffee and cotton crops may be smaller than last year, but 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


favorable prices are expected. Overseas earnings should hold well. Chief prob- 
lem for Brazil is restraining inflationary pressures. Sizable flow of dollars 
and local funds is going into development projects, especially railroads. 

Mexico is cashing in on increasing food and oil sales to the U.S. Metal 
and cotton exports--mainly to Europe--are also heavy and should continue so. 
Tourist spending and capital inflow are to balance out trade deficit with the 
U.S., caused by heavy Mexican buying of American goods. 

Cuba has a very large sugar crop. U.S. sugar-import quota is off a bit. 
But Britain, Germany, other customers make Cuba's prospects pretty good. 

Venezuela has plenty of dollars and plenty of U.S. goods on shelves. De- 
velopment work on railroads, roads, irrigation, public utilities, sugar refin- 
eries, ore-loading facilities makes Venezuela a beehive of activity. 

Bolivia can be expected to get a better deal on tin from the U.S. Chile 
will be wanting more for copper shipped to the U.S. before the end of 1952. 

Argentina is heading for real economic trouble. Succession of droughts, 
poorly-conceived Government controls, maladroit export policies have withered 
major exports. Corn, wheat, meat are much affected. Wool looks better but, 
alone, can't carry Argentina. Austerity, curbing of imports are now in sight. 


>> And, as you move across the Pacific toward Asia-- 

In Australia, booming imports must be cut back. Australia's cloth must be 
cut to fit what happens to wool and wheat. Bonanza prices for wool are over. 
The wheat crop is fairly small. But, if development projects and inflation can 
be kept within bounds, Australia won't be badly off in 1952. 

Japan in 1952 really will be more in a transition period than on her own. 
Dollars will still pour into Japan as a result of the Korean war and U.S. aid to 
Southeast Asia. But the Japanese can't count on such a big inflow of dollars 








over the years. Trade must be built up with nondollar areas having needed food 
and raw materials. This means mainland China, Southeast Asia, the sterling 
area. These will be Japan's chief export targets for several years. 

Indonesia can do fairly well in 1952, provided Communist pressures don't 
grow. Indonesia will cash in on heavy export demand for a dozen critical mate- 
rials, including oil, sisal, copra--besides rubber and tin. 





For Malaya, a difficult year lies ahead. Rubber prices are more likely to 
go down than up. Western Europe, rearming, will take more natural rubber than 
in 1951. But the U.S. probably will take less. Rubber accounts for three quar- 
ters of Malayan export earnings. Tin, less important, will rise in price if the 
U.S. makes a new tin deal. High Malayan output of both products still will de- 
pend on heroic disregard of Communist banditry. 

India is to look more to the U.S. for help in the coming year. Elaborate 
cevelopment plans make sense only if U.S. dollars can be attracted. High export 
duties of both India and Pakistan on jute and burlap make job of recapturing the 
U.S. bagging market difficult. But other strategic materials, such as manganese, 
make this area of considerable interest to the U.S. Ways of increasing food sup- 
plies are still the prime concern of the Indian Government. 

Iran faces a crucial year. Finding ready cash is to be the Iranian Govern- 
ment's major difficulty. Offers of help from the Soviet area would raise seri- 
ous problems for Washington and London. Iran bears watching. 

Irag will show a big increase in oil exports in 1952 as new pipe lines come 
in. Saudi Arabia and Kuwait head toward new records for oil output. 
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Interest rates, rising as the defense pro- 
gram expands, are driving bond prices 
down. Bought at the new low prices, 
bonds now gave the investor the larg- 
est return on his investment in years. 
As a result, bonds may regain some 
of the favor they have lost to stocks. 

Outstanding bonds of corporations, if 
bought at December 20 prices, gave 
the buyer an interest return of $3.25 
per year for each $100 invested, the 
highest in seven years. The very best- 
grade corporate issues, now yielding 
$3.02, give the best return in twelve 
years. 

Government bonds, also down in price, 
vield $2.72 per $100 investment in is- 
sues due in 15 or more years, a record 
for the taxable series, which were 
first issued in 1941. Treasury bills due 
in 90 days yield $1.86, highest in 20 
years. 

New flotations of bonds by leading in- 
dustrial corporations have been at rates 
of 834 and 3% per cent recently. A 
year ago, rates were around 3 per cent. 

Stocks have lost some of their advantage 
over bonds. 

Dividends fell to an average of $3.92 
per share in November from $4.12 in 
September. The annual return per 
$100 invested at November prices 
sank to $5.78, lowest in over 8 years. 
That return was about $2.50 more 
than the return on corporate bonds. A 
year ago, stocks yielded almost $4 
more. 

Inflation of commodity prices, less 
threatening now than a year ago, is 
tempting fewer investors to buy 
stocks. The rise in interest rates is it- 
self a means of curbing inflation by 
discouraging new borrowing. 
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Latest Indicators of Business Activity— 





Spur to higher interest rates is the 


growing need for capital to finance the 
defense boom. Interest rates now re- 
flect the supply of and demand for 
money, now that the Federal Reserve 
no longer pumps new money into the 
banking system by the purchase of 
Government bonds at fixed prices. 


Bank loans to business, shown in the 


top chart, rose 223 millions in the week 
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ended December 19, largest gain in 
many weeks. 


Corporate securities offered in 1951 for 


oa 


new capital totaled over 7 billions. 
That is up from the 5 billions of 1950 
and the highest since the late 1920s. 
Offerings in 1952 will be at least as 
large as in 1951. Chief cause is the 
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big increase in tax payments, to be 
concentrated in the first half of 1952. 
Inventories will take less additional 
capital than in 1951; plant and equip- 
ment, about the same. 

Liquidity of corporations is falling rapid- 
ly. On September 30, cash and Gov- 
ernment securities of manufacturing 
companies were equal to 72 cents for 
each dollar of liabilities due within a 
year, the lowest ratio at least since 
1947. 

The U.S. Government will need more 
capital. Cash outgo in 1952 is to ex- 
ceed income by 8 or 9 billions. The 
Treasury will have to borrow in the 
second half of the calendar year. 

Business, meanwhile, is coasting along 
at a high level. 

Factory output held at 228 on the in- 
dicator in the week ended Decem- 
ber 22, still 3 per cent below the 
April high. Output in November 
shifted further from civilian to de- 
fense goods. 

Construction activity closed the year at 
a rate of 30 billions per year, about 
the same as in October and November 
but a tenth below March. 

Metal shortages are nipping a potential 
rise in factory output. The Govern- 
ment is planning to dole out metals 
more sparingly in the second quarter. 
That is true for industrial expansion 
as well as consumer goods. 

Stretching out of the defense boom, a 
result of metal shortages and other 
production bottlenecks, has helped to 
hold business activity down in 1951. 
Activity is due to rise in 1952, bring- 
ing a bigger demand for new capital 
and giving a better break to bond 
buyers. 
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wo wars of unparalleled destruction have left in their 

wake no formula for peaceful living in the world. 

Forces that stir revolution and foment political crises 
are still rampant as populations increase and the flow 
of food and goods to nourish the world’s economy is 
impeded. 

The path of collective security is strewn with the 
failures of nations. They have failed to keep the prom- 
ises men must live by. They have failed to fulfill the 
obligations that uphold the dignity of man. They have 
become victims of organized cowardice. They have 
been intimidated by a weaker enemy and have been 
hamstrung by their own paper alliances of theoretical 
defense. 

In such a world more shocks and convulsions must 
necessarily be expected. 

There can be no peace so long as the fear of war it- 
self is so great that freedom from threat seems not 
worth fighting for. 

The illusion of the hour is the belief that some magic 
medicine of materialism will bring a strong alliance 
based on some new-found faith in a pooled sovereignty 
or even in a super-sovereignty. 

The truth is each link in the chain of nations must 
be forged separately as a single unit of strength. Na- 
tions become strong by their own heroic efforts, and 
not just by help from the outside. Where the weakened 
spirit of a nation is not replenished at the fountains 
of patriotism, money will not restore missing vitality. 
Money is essential in the drive toward international 
stability but money can be of avail only where there 
is first implanted the will to grow strong on one’s own. 


The American position, which is the strongest 
of all, has in it many elements of serious weakness. We 
are in great danger of being dragged into a large-scale 
war through the ineptitude of our policies. We do not 
have imaginative leadership—courageous and broad- 
visioned leadership. We have instead the opportunism 
of a day-by-day expediency which timidly evades re- 
sponsibility in the mistaken belief that this is the way to 
avoid large-scale war. 

Our national debt is about as large as it was after 
World War II and it is starting to climb again. The 
load of our taxes is staggering. It is beginning to re- 
strict incentive. Our production is a series of malad- 
justments. Our planning is indecisive and fluctuating. 
We pursue negative rather than positive policies in 
diplomacy. We plainly need new leadership in both 
the White House and the Department of State. 
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Meanwhile the fires of destruction throughout the 
world are spreading. Governments are deteriorating 
from within. The parasitic germs of decay are eating 
away at the morals of men. Communist sabotage inside 
weaker nations like Iran, Egypt, France, Italy, and 
India is a growing menace. 

Western Europe has not yet overcome its philosophy 
of despair despite the noble efforts of statesmen 
to form a united front. The biggest obstacle, it is ar- 
gued, is the curse of nationalism—political and eco- 
nomic. Actually it is the absence of a deep-seated patri- 
otism and the absence of a spirit of sacrifice which 
keeps Europe enfeebled. 


What the world really needs more than any- 
thing else today is a return to Principle. Vacillation is 
expensive. Responsibilities cannot be evaded indefinite- 
ly by honeyed words of self-delusion uttered by self- 
serving politicians in London, Paris, Berlin, Rome, and 
Washington. 

To try to steer by Expediency is not to steer at all. 
To steer by Principle is painful, but it is the only 
compass that experience has proved unerring and time 
has vindicated. 

The key to the future is, of course, the prevention of 
more war. But we also must provide a better answer 
than has been derived thus far from a synthetic social- 
ism in Britain or a corrupted democracy in America or 
a one-sided internationalism on the European conti- 
nent. \ 

The way to strength is through national self-reliance. 

The United States must needs preserve its patriotism 
and, by the power of example, inspire in others the 
same desire to build a group of virile allies which no 
single nation or hostile alliance can drag into war of 
conquer—if war must come. Each nation must be pre- 
pared to bear its proportionate share of the common 
burden. 

Economic health and peace are ours to be achieved— 
if we are willing to give of ourselves and of our sub- 
stance in that spirit of patriotic sacrifice. But self-gov- 
ernment without strong leadership is anarchy, just as 
internationalism without strong national components 
brings frustration and defeat. 

Free men can alter the shape of things to come. Free 
men can abandon the false gods of materialism and 
heed no longer the voices that would substitute the 
short-range lure of Expediency for the long-range se- 
curity of Principle. Only thus can the world of today 
avert disaster. 
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Words we live by. and stand ready to 
die for “... a/l men are created equal , 
endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable Rights .. .” 
Words so precious they are protected in 
helium behind golden tinted glass to keep 
their ink as unfading as their meaning 
.in order to... secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity...” 
Words that prove how important words 
can be when men write what they mean 
and mean what they write. 
Because the written and printed word 
influences so much of all our live 
chemistry rightly lavishes money and brains 
in the service of the paper industry. 
Monsanto has developed scores of 
products to help make paper better... 
Mersize* CD-2 to improve sizing, Mertanol* 
to control spots, Sterox* CD for 
absorbency, Santosite* for better pulping, 
Santobrite* to control organisms in paper- 
making. Mertone* for brighter blue- 
prints, Resimene* melamine and Resinox* 
phenolics for paper laminations, coatings 
for heat-sealing applications, plasticizers 
and Aroclors* for paper specialties. 
Monsanto Chemical Company, 1700 South 
Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 
In Canada: Monsanto Canada Limited, 


Montreal, Vancouver. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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